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From the Editor 


However, other aspects of his argument remain compelling. The first is that theory 
needs to reflect on its own role in the process of societal reproduction. Traditional theory, he 
observed, was a function of the industrial system because it promoted a knowledge that made 
available the world as a place for human manipulation according to a means-end rationality. 
It was “a cog in an already existent mechanism” (Horkheimer, 1982: 216). Critical Theory, 
by contrast, aims to produce knowledge that transcends the societal conditions that produced 
its periodic crises. For those of us who study genocide, this is surely a pressing imperative. Is 
it not true, after all, that the liberal theory of genocide highlights specific phenomena but fails 
to illuminate the nature of the system that produces it? And don’t we want our findings to be 
linked intrinsically to the establishment of a world in which genocide has been banished? The 
concept of theory, Horkheimer urged, needs to move world society to a new state of develop¬ 
ment. The second, compelling dimension of Critical Theory is its holistic or dialectical ap¬ 
proach, that is, its focus on “totality”: or—to use an analogy from economic theory—general 
equilibrium analysis rather than partial equilibrium analysis. In this respect, the Hegelian 
heritage retains its usefulness. The “true is the whole,” Hegel wrote in The Phenomenology 
of the Spirit, meaning for us that the individual instances of genocide we study cannot be un¬ 
derstood other than as dialectically mediated moments of a global system. We need to study 
the entire system, in other words, not just its constituent parts. Horkheimer proposed that a 
critical theory not proceed, therefore, like traditional theory, which focuses on specific phe¬ 
nomena and tries to relate concepts to reality by way of hypotheses. Instead, Critical Theory 
proceeds historically by showing how the capitalist system functions and unfolds over time. It 
is not a storehouse of concepts and categories with which to interpret the course of events, 
then, but an internally integrated view that constructs a complete picture of a historically 
evolving global society as a whole. 
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Abstract 

Community-based learning (CBLJ, which provides opportunities for undergraduate 
students to develop disciplinary and work-related knowledge and skills, is increasingly 
becoming an integral component of higher education. Similar to other countries, there is a 
widespread belief among employers in Kenya that there is a mismatch between university 
programs and labour market demands. In order to enhance the employability of gradu¬ 
ates, many departments at a Kenyan university have incorporated work-integrated expe¬ 
riential learning opportunities such as practicums in the educational experience for un¬ 
dergraduate students. The aim of this article is to describe the expectations of field super¬ 
visors in host organisations participitating in a community-based human services program 
at a Kenyan University. Fifteen purposively sampled field supervisors participated in indi¬ 
vidual face-to-face interviews that included questions about their understanding of the 
department's expectations of student learning activities during practicums, knowledge of 
the academic preparation of students in the program and challenges associated with the 
supervisory role. Six field supervisors exhibited some level of understanding of the expec¬ 
tations of their role in working with practicum students, while nine field supervisors indi¬ 
cated unclear expectations of the students' practicum experience. Thematic analysis re¬ 
vealed key themes related to: [1] student abilities, learning goals and their contributions 
to the host organisations, and (2] the academic program of study and academic support 
available from the university faculty or staff to field supervisors. The results of our study 
revealed a lack of clarity around practicum expectations for most of the field supervisors 
interviewed and insufficient preparation of the community-based organisations to host a 
practicum student. Several recommendations are identified to clarify the expectations of 
community partner organisations and the staff providing student supervision to ensure 
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benefits for both students and the host organisation. Results from this study can be used 
to inform the development or improvement of practicum opportunities focused on pro¬ 
ducing a skilled workforce. 

Keywords: Community-based learning, practicums, expectations, higher education, su¬ 
pervision, work-integrated learning, Kenya 


Introduction 

One of the chief responsibilities of in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning is providing 
students with appropriate disciplinary 
knowledge, skills and experiences that pre¬ 
pare them to tackle the multitude of issues 
they will encounter when they enter the 
workforce. Attention to the role of universi¬ 
ties in preparing youth for the workforce 
has intensified in recent years, especially in 
African countries where there has been ex¬ 
ponential growth in university enrolment 
and concerns raised about the quality of 
education students are receiving (Gudo, 
Olel & Oanda2011; Nyangau 2014; 
Odhiambo 2014; Waruru 2015], Communi¬ 
ty-based learning (CBL] experiences such 
as service-learning, practicums and intern¬ 
ship opportunities for undergraduate stu¬ 
dents are increasingly becoming an integral 
component of African higher education 
(Dorasamy & Pillay 2010; Ferguson & 
Smith 2012], While there are many varia¬ 
tions in how CBL is defined, there is broad 
consensus that this form of learning in¬ 
volves relevant and meaningful service ac¬ 
tivities in community settings to assist stu¬ 
dents in integrating their academic 
knowledge with practice in the field, 
providing them with opportunities to re¬ 
flect critically on their learning and achieve 
academic, personal and civic learning ob¬ 
jectives (Clayton, Bringle & Hatcher 2013], 


Almost two decades ago, Cruz and 
Giles [2000] noted the paucity of research 
examining the concerns of community 
partner organisations and staff. While in¬ 
roads have been made, this perspective 
continues to be underrepresented in the 
literature, with the partnership landscape 
in Kenya still uncharted. The aim of this 
study is to describe the issues faced by field 
supervisors of undergraduate practicum 
students. These field supervisors are em¬ 
ployed by community organisations 
providing human services in Kenya. With a 
deeper understanding of the issues and 
concerns of field supervisors, steps can be 
taken to address issues and, where possi¬ 
ble, remedy concerns. 

Literature review 

The Value of Community-based Learn¬ 
ing in Higher Education 

The value of CBL experiences for uni¬ 
versity undergraduate students, the uni¬ 
versity and the host organisation is well- 
documented in research conducted in the 
North American context (Astin, Sax & Ava¬ 
los 1999; Kuh 2008; Peters 2014; 
Zlotkowski 1998], Benefits for students can 
be grouped into four broad categories of 
educational, social, civic, and vocation¬ 
al/professional (e.g. Astin, Sax & Ava¬ 
los 1999; Batchelder & Root 1994; Can¬ 
tor 1995; Giles & Eyler 1994; Steinke & 
Buresh 2002; Tiessen & Heron 2012]. 
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There are also many benefits arising 
from this form of learning for universities. 
Community-based learning experiences can 
help improve the image of universities 
among professionals and the public (Mgaya 
& Mbekomize 2014], One of the major ben¬ 
efits to universities is in strengthening 
linkages with host organisations, which 
may lead to the identification of new re¬ 
search opportunities and funding 
(Paul 2009], Universities may use CBL pro¬ 
grams to market their courses and their 
graduates, which may lead to sustained or 
improved admission of students and em¬ 
ployability of their graduates (Cooper & 
Orrell n.d.J. Inclusion of CBL opportunities 
in higher education programs is important 
because it contributes to the development 
of professional competencies that may not 
be fostered in traditional classroom set¬ 
tings. This enables academic programs to 
respond to and meet the emerging job 
market needs of their respective programs, 
and thus enhance employability of their 
graduates, since they gain practical trans- 
ferrable skills that employers look for 
(Haneef, Yusof & Amin 2006], Thus, it is not 
surprising that there is an increasing focus 
on developing and expanding CBL pro¬ 
grams. This growth places great pressure 
on programs, especially those that provide 
experiential or work-integrated learning 
experiences to bridge the gap between aca¬ 
demia and students' chosen careers (Oanda 
& Jowi 2012; Owuor 2007], 

The participating host organisations 
gain access to an unpaid or partially com¬ 
pensated labour force who have a wealth of 
contemporary theoretical knowledge and 
are keen to apply such knowledge (Mgaya 
& Mbekomize 2014], Bridging the gap be¬ 


tween academic programs and the needs of 
the job market can be supported through a 
range of well-designed CBL experiences 
such as practicums; however, our 
knowledge of what students and communi¬ 
ty organisations need in order to improve 
CBL experiences for all stakeholders has 
not kept pace (Gower & Mulvaney 2012; 
Teichler 2011], 

Community-based Learning in a Ken¬ 
yan Context 

Higher education in Kenya has been 
undergoing rapid and dynamic change as 
efforts have been made to align learning 
programs with national development prior¬ 
ities stipulated in policy documents, such 
as Kenya Vision 2030 (Odhiambo 2014; 
Republic of Kenya 2007], According to 
the Kenya Vision 2030 Second Medium 
Term Plan, the government will focus on 
matching education and training with the 
demand for skills required in the work¬ 
place (Republic of Kenya 2013], Relevant 
objectives for universities included in this 
nationwide initiative relate to the need to 
incorporate CBL for all students in higher 
education to enable them to acquire neces¬ 
sary on-the-job training skills before grad¬ 
uation. 

Graduates from programs, such as 
Family and Community Sciences and relat¬ 
ed human services disciplines, face many 
challenges as employees with a broad 
range of human services organisations and 
government departments strive to address 
contemporary social and economic prob¬ 
lems in communities throughout the coun¬ 
try. Community-based learning experiences 
are especially vital for students enrolled in 
these types of programs in developing 
countries, such as Kenya, due to huge dis- 
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parities in income, education and gender 
equity. 

The power of CBL is enhanced when 
supported by best practices; however, evi¬ 
dence to enhance current practice is much 
less abundant in the African context than in 
North America. There are several examples 
of research studies examining community- 
based learning in the African context 
(Dorasamy & Pillay2010; Linda, Mtshali & 
Engelbrecht 2013; Naidoo & Devnarain 
2009; Roos et al. 2005; Thomson et 
al. 2011], while others have conducted 
comparative studies of North American and 
Africanised models of CBL (Hatcher & 
Erasmus 2008; Stanton & Erasmus 2013], 
Using the educational philosophies of Dew¬ 
ey (North America] and Nyerere (Africa] to 
better understand these models, Hatcher 
and Erasmus (2008] reported that both 
systems expected CBL experiences to be 
transformative, enabling students to un¬ 
derstand and relate to their real-world 
learning experiences in ways that would 
generate positive change for communities. 
Other South African studies emphasised 
that students in African higher education 
institutions needed more CBL opportuni¬ 
ties to become professionally confident and 
competent, and be able to make deeper 
connections between their theoretical 
knowledge and professional skills through 
their CBL activities in the community 
(Dorasamy & Pillay 2010; Roos et al. 2005], 
Studies have also noted that understanding 
the CBL context plays a significant role in 
students' engagement and learning and in 
students gaining meaningful and produc¬ 
tive experience (Alexander & Khabanyane 
2013; Bheekie & van Huyssteen 2015; 
Bringle & Hatcher 2007]. Similar findings 


have been observed with regard to the 
quality of CBL learning and longer term 
goals of community engagement (Linda, 
Mtshali & Engelbrecht 2013; Mahlomaholo 
& Matobako 2006; Osman & Castle 2006], 
While there is a growing body of litera¬ 
ture examining service-learning in South 
Africa, few studies have been conducted in 
Kenya. Opiyo-Newa (2012] conducted an 
assessment of internships and CBL pro¬ 
grams at one university and found that stu¬ 
dents had positive attitudes towards CBL 
opportunities, but their writing and re¬ 
search skills needed improvement in order 
to achieve their learning outcomes. In an 
assessment of the Students' Community 
Service Program at their institution, 
Tumuti et al. (2013] found that two-week 
CBL experiences allowed students to de¬ 
velop a variety of skills valued by Kenyan 
employers, such as communication and in¬ 
terpersonal skills, learning and problem¬ 
solving, and self-development skills. They 
note the benefits of this program in coun¬ 
tering criticism of the Kenyan educational 
system for alienating students from the 
lived realities of their communities result¬ 
ing from its preoccupation with testing, 
training for white-collar employment and 
focus on globalisation at the expense of lo¬ 
cal needs. Finally, in a project related to this 
current study, challenges encountered by 
field supervisors were identified and used 
to inform the development of a new course 
to prepare students for CBL experiences 
(Kathuri-Ogola et al. 2015; VanLeeuwen et 
al. 2018], These challenges included help¬ 
ing Kenyan students to develop reflective 
practice skills, articulating CBL learning 
goals, preparing students for demanding 
situations and workplaces, facilitating stu- 
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dents' development in interpersonal com¬ 
munication, and a lack of understanding of 
students’ field experiences. Thus, it is rec¬ 
ognised that CBL is very desirable within 
the Kenyan context, and the implementa¬ 
tion of these programs is key to their suc¬ 
cess for the various stakeholders. 

Implementing Community-Based 
Learning in Higher Education 

Integrating practicums within higher 
education has been typically accomplished 
in two ways, either through a block or a 
concurrent approach (Haneef, Yusof & 
Amin 2006; Weert 2011], In the concurrent 
approach, students complete a designated 
number of hours each week with the host 
organisation while completing other course 
requirements. In the block practicum ap¬ 
proach, students engage in community- 
based learning experience without com¬ 
pleting other course requirements. In many 
developing countries, institutions of higher 
learning opt for block practicums for their 
students (Johnson, Bailey & 
Padmore 2012], The preference for the 
block approach could be due to limited 
practicum opportunities within the vicinity 
of the respective universities. Many host 
organisations in developing countries are 
located in areas far from industrial hubs 
where most universities are located, and 
thus students have to compete for the few 
practicum opportunities available. The 
block approach provides an opportunity for 
students to participate in practicum oppor¬ 
tunities during a set practicum period in 
locations that can be far away from the 
learning institution. Additionally, the large 
ratio of students per faculty member makes 
it easier for university administrators to 
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manage the block system, as compared to 
the concurrent one. 

Expectations of CBL Stakeholders 

Strong relationships and partnerships 
are essential to CBL because of the func¬ 
tional role they play in establishing CBL 
activities, the implication of valuing reci¬ 
procity among all participants in CBL and 
the fundamental role played by collabora¬ 
tion (Bringle & Clayton 2013], The SOFAR 
model helps researchers and practitioners 
to delineate key stakeholders, or constitu¬ 
ents, in CBL and the dynamics of these dif¬ 
ferent relationships, especially since it dif¬ 
ferentiates between staff of community or¬ 
ganisations and residents within the com¬ 
munity (Bringle & Clayton 2013], For ex¬ 
ample, the interactions and relationships 
that students have with community organi¬ 
sation staff, who are frequently assuming 
some form of supervisory role in connec¬ 
tion with the students, are different in 
many ways from their relationships with 
community residents (Bringle & Clay¬ 
ton 2013], These same researchers go on to 
discuss theoretical frameworks that inform 
the nature of the various interactions be¬ 
tween individuals and the outcomes of the¬ 
se interactions, according to exchange the¬ 
ory, and the concepts of closeness, equity 
and integrity. Other theoretical perspec¬ 
tives which have been used to inform our 
understanding of interactions and partner¬ 
ships with community organisations in¬ 
clude Enos and Morton's (2003] work 
which examines transactional and trans¬ 
formative relationships. Their model looks 
at the quality of outcomes resulting from 
interactions between various stakeholders 
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involved with CBL. They view transactional 
partnerships as ad hoc, instrumental rela¬ 
tionships where deep change is not ex¬ 
pected, and long-term relationships are not 
expected, whereas with transformational 
relationships there are expectations for 
growth and change as the relationship de¬ 
velops over time. 

Studies examining community partner 
relationships with students and the univer¬ 
sity have found that staff supervisors in 
community organisations are motivated to 
share their time and training to support 
student learning and expect valuable ser¬ 
vice from students (Basinger & Bartholo¬ 
mew 2006; Worrall 2007], Another study 
focusing on community partner perspec¬ 
tives revealed that staff members in these 
roles viewed these relationships as integral 
to the success of CBL. These individuals 
were willing to voice key challenges, such 
as poor communication, and share recom¬ 
mendations with university partners to im¬ 
prove CBL partnerships (Sandy & Hol¬ 
land 2006], Other researchers discussed 
the importance of careful preparation and 
follow-through and the role of staff in 
community organisations as co-educators 
(Leiderman et al. 2002], Finally, staff in 
community organisations with a greater 
voice in the planning and implementing of 
CBL saw more benefits for their organisa¬ 
tion (Miron & Moely 2006], 

Information sharing between institu¬ 
tions of higher learning and field supervi¬ 
sors in the host organisations is an im¬ 
portant process in developing community- 
university partnerships (Kathuri-Ogola et 
al. 2015], The flow of information can be 
affected by incongruent expectations be¬ 
tween students and field supervisors. Mis- 
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matches between student expectations and 
the reality of their practicum experiences 
have been found to contribute to limited 
learning for the student (Olson & Mont¬ 
gomery 2000], This is largely because stu¬ 
dents bring a number of beliefs, attitudes 
and expectations about the nature of the 
practicum (McClam & Puckett 1991; Olson 
& Montgomery 2000], In addition, unclear 
expectations can lead to weak feedback 
mechanisms, a mismatch between universi¬ 
ty courses and labour market demands, 
reduced benefits for the host organisation 
and inefficient learning for the students 
(Klosters 2014], 

There is a dearth of knowledge about 
expectations of practicum experiences in 
such disciplines as Family and Community 
Sciences and those related to community 
development from the perspective of com¬ 
munity professionals who serve as field 
supervisors in host organisations (Nichols 
et al. 2013], and there is a particular gap in 
our knowledge in relation to African coun¬ 
tries. Without evidence to support the de¬ 
velopment of local best practice, the impact 
of CBL may be diminished. As educators 
and CBL practitioners in the 21st century, 
we sought to contribute to current 
knowledge and practice by examining the 
expectations of field supervisors through¬ 
out the practicum experience. In particular, 
we were interested in exploring field su¬ 
pervisors’ expectations of their own re¬ 
sponsibilities and their expectations of 
practicum students. We were also interest¬ 
ed in the various expectations students 
brought to their practicum experience and 
their beliefs around the future benefits of 
practicums. The specific aim of this article 
is to describe the expectations of field su- 
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pervisors in organizations hosting students 
of a human service program at a Kenyan 
University who are undertaking CBL. 

Methods 

The community-based program at the 
university in Nairobi focuses on preparing 
graduates to deliver social services to indi¬ 
viduals, families and communities. Empha¬ 
sis is on the improvement of the welfare of 
people through community-based pro¬ 
grams, which requires a thorough under¬ 
standing of family and community dynam¬ 
ics. In order to prepare students effectively 
for these tasks, undergraduate students 
undertaking this program complete a man¬ 
datory 12-week block community-based 
practicum at the end of their third year of 
study. The practicum is a structured work 
experience in a professional setting, during 
which the student applies and acquires dis¬ 
ciplinary and work-related knowledge and 
skills. As such, the practicum builds upon a 
student's coursework in the program as 
well as links theory with practical applica¬ 
tion. Each student is supervised by a field 
supervisor, who is an employee of the host 
organisation and oversees the student’s 
day-to-day work. In addition, each student 
is assigned a member of the university fac¬ 
ulty who provides support and evaluates 
the student. The students are usually at¬ 
tached to community programs serving 
children, youth, women, men, families, or 
groups with special needs. Generally the 
focus is on professional human service at 
the community level. 

Fifteen organisations that hosted 
third-year practicum students during the 
May-August 2013 practicum session were 
sampled using purposive maximum varia- 
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tion sampling (Patton 2015], These organi¬ 
sations were situated in both urban and 
rural locations and had male and female 
field supervisors. Invitations for field su¬ 
pervisors to participate in the research 
were issued through telephone calls by the 
research team. 

One field supervisor in each organisa¬ 
tion participated in a face-to-face interview 
with a member of the research team. The 
interview included questions about field 
supervisors' understanding of the depart¬ 
ment's expectations of student learning ac¬ 
tivities during the practicum, knowledge 
about the academic preparation of students 
in the program of study and challenges as¬ 
sociated with the supervisory role. Each 
participant was invited to share any further 
suggestions they had, that the university 
could consider to enhance the academic 
preparation of students for their practicum. 
Ethical approval for the research was ob¬ 
tained prior to participant recruitment 
from the Research Ethics Boards at the 
Kenyan university and the Canadian uni¬ 
versity where the investigators were em¬ 
ployed at the time of data collection. 

Qualitative data from the interviews 
with field supervisors was analysed using 
thematic analysis. An inductive six-step 
thematic analysis process was used to ana¬ 
lyse the interview transcripts (Braun & 
Clarke 2006], This included steps of becom¬ 
ing familiar with the data, identifying initial 
themes, compiling a list of themes and sub¬ 
themes, organising the themes and sub¬ 
themes into a coding tree, naming and de¬ 
fining each theme, and providing a narra¬ 
tive description of the content of each sub¬ 
theme and illustrating them by selecting 
representative quotes. NVivolO software 
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was used to aid in organising the qualita¬ 
tive data. Since three researchers were in¬ 
volved in coding data, appropriate proce¬ 
dures to ensure consensus were used 
(Marshall 2011], These included collective¬ 
ly developing and defining the themes that 
emerged from the data. Then, two re¬ 
searchers independently coded the data, 
and then three researchers worked togeth¬ 
er to come to a consensus on the codes as¬ 
signed to the data. 

Results 

A total of 15 field supervisors partici¬ 
pated in the study. The field supervisors 
included six men and nine women. Four¬ 
teen of the field supervisors were drawn 
from non-governmental development 
agencies and one from a government de¬ 
partment. The two overarching themes 
used to organise the data focused on those 
field supervisors who had clear expecta¬ 
tions of the student practicum experience, 
and those who had unclear expectations of 
the student practicum experience. 

Clear Expectations 

Six field supervisors exhibited some 
level of understanding of the expectations 
of their role in working with practicum 
students. The main contributors to this 
clear understanding of supervision expec¬ 
tations were: explanations provided by the 
students about their curriculum at the uni¬ 
versity and supervisors' work-related ex¬ 
perience. For one supervisor, this resulted 
from personal experience rather than 
through prior interaction with the institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. 

For me I understood because of my 
experience and exposure... I do resource 
mobilization and have had international 
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exposure... with that experience I under¬ 
stood [FS13], 

Another supervisor reported: 

...when I told him [student] to give me 
the units he has covered [at university],...it 
gave me some ideas of what kind of sup¬ 
port he really needs to be given... [FS10], 

Unclear Expectations 

Nine field supervisors indicated un¬ 
clear expectations of the students’ practi¬ 
cum experience. The two themes in which 
field supervisors experienced unclear ex¬ 
pectations focused on: [1] student abilities, 
learning goals, and their contributions to 
the host organisations, and [2] the stu¬ 
dent's academic program of study and level 
and form of academic support by the uni¬ 
versity to supervisors. 

UNCLEAR EXPECTATIONS ABOUT 
STUDENT ABILITIES, LEARNING GOALS 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

Unclear expectations about student 
abilities emerged as a challenge. Most of 
the field supervisors interviewed indicated 
that they did not know what students were 
capable of, and it often took a long period of 
time to identify appropriate activities to 
assign to the students. A lack of under¬ 
standing of the students' abilities resulted 
in unrealistically high expectations of stu¬ 
dents by their respective field supervisors. 
For example, some field supervisors as¬ 
sumed that the students would do day-to- 
day work activities without structured ori¬ 
entation and guidance. 

Basically, the challenges of supervision 
come during the initial stages because first 
of all they [students] are new, it is their 
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first time... and they are yet to internalize 
the project purpose and activities. Even 
after this, the first 2 to 3 weeks, they get a 
lot of difficulties (FS8J. 

Notably, some field supervisors were 
not clear about what the learning goals of 
the students were so that the organisation 
could provide the necessary learning expe¬ 
riences. 

At first I did not know because I told 
them that I felt they [students] were in the 
wrong place. Because yours [program] is 
Community Resource Management and we 
have no resources that we can manage at 
the District alone... I felt that they will not 
be able to learn or fit and get the required 
experience. But they have managed [FS7], 

In some cases, the field supervisors in¬ 
dicated ways in which the students were 
able to make contributions to the host or¬ 
ganisation, although they did not always 
have an expectation that this would be an 
outcome of the practicum. An interesting 
opportunity for creativity and innovation 
emerged for students who were placed in 
an environment in which there were no 
clear expectations of them. This was 
demonstrated in the flexibility and partici¬ 
patory approach adopted by some host or¬ 
ganisations - they included the students in 
identifying the relevant activities and pro¬ 
gram they wished to be involved with. 

We allow them to come up with an 
idea... or a program... we become open so 
they can come up with the ideas [FS6], 

Students were also given the oppor¬ 
tunity to be creative in defining their own 
experiences due to lack of expectations. 

Some students come up with a write 
up of what they are supposed to do... so we 


come up with a timetable... so the interns 
program themselves [FS14], 

UNCLEAR EXPECTATIONS ABOUT 
THE 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM AND ACA¬ 
DEMIC SUPPORT FOR SUPERVISORS 

Field supervisors provided many ex¬ 
amples of having unclear expectations 
about the academic program and the level 
and form of academic support provided to 
them and their organizations. 

Now if maybe you can now plan on giv¬ 
ing us the curriculum to understand or a 
short timetable to show what they normal¬ 
ly do... (FS15J. 

Some field supervisors did not under¬ 
stand the course structure and the ex¬ 
pected format for reporting on the progress 
of the students. This was highlighted by one 
of the field supervisors: 

Basically if you have trainings, it can 
help us know in depth, what course they 
are taking and what kind of activities we 
need to engage them in because when they 
come here what we do is try to fit them into 
our system, but also I can't tell at the end of 
the day if it is working towards achieving 
the objective of the department (FS8J. 

To enhance their understanding of the 
practicum expectations, the field supervi¬ 
sors proposed improvement to and stand¬ 
ardisation of documentation provided to 
the host organisation. 

Normally, they [students] are sup¬ 
posed to come with documents indicating 
objectives... a form where they have their 
objectives so that when I am with them I 
can be able to know what they are to 
achieve at the end of the practicum [FS4], 
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Several field supervisors indicated that 
they expected the provision of an orienta¬ 
tion program. 

I had no idea what was expected from 
the students... because they were just 
brought to me to supervise them [FS2], 

An orientation program could contrib¬ 
ute greatly to a long-term and successful 
relationship between the host organisation 
and the academic program. 

We need to first of all start a relation¬ 
ship with the institution and the depart¬ 
ment so that we are able to get clear infor¬ 
mation on expectations of the department 
and expectations of the students... so we 
are able to help them achieve the depart¬ 
ment’s expectations and at the end of the 
day, we as an organisation achieve what we 
want from them and also help the students 
achieve some of their expectations (FS8], 
Further, supervisors suggested that 
more interaction between field supervisors 
and faculty members was needed before 
the practicum began. 

You should call for a short 2 or 3 day 
induction for your supervisors so that 
when you send your students then you 
know they are in the right hands... because 
if a supervisor misinterprets the expecta¬ 
tions then they may not be able to guide the 
students [FS13], 

The field supervisors highlighted the 
importance of prior interaction with uni¬ 
versity faculty to harmonise expectations of 
the entire practicum placement. 

When I started supervising them [stu¬ 
dents], I felt I should have met their lectur¬ 
er before assigning duties to them [FS3], 

In addition to more knowledge about 
the academic requirements and an orienta¬ 
tion program, the field supervisors ex¬ 


pected practicums to be coordinated to a 
greater extent. In some instances, there 
was random placement of students without 
matching their skills with appropriate ac¬ 
tivities within the host organisation. One 
field supervisor indicated: 

If you know the students' area of spe¬ 
cialization one would be able to place them 
in the appropriate department and allocate 
a relevant activity. ... but if you don't have a 
wider knowledge of what a student expects 
from the attachment you may assume and 
leave some things out which may be very 
important to the student (FS3], 

In other cases, students were deployed 
to departments within the host organiza¬ 
tions without clear terms of reference. In 
addition, the host organisations sometimes 
did not have adequate time to prepare to 
host students. 

If we are informed before they come at 
least we can prepare a job description... 
Otherwise, if they just come without ade¬ 
quate prior notice, we will only allocate to 
them the most pressing job like filing which 
may not provide an avenue for adequate 
learning [FS4], 

Discussion 

In this section, we first highlight and 
discuss several key findings from our study 
and identify several recommendations 
based on our findings. This is followed by a 
discussion of the limitations of this study 
and suggestions for future research. 

From a holistic examination of our re¬ 
sults, we came to the realisation that many 
of the relationships examined in this pro¬ 
ject align with Enos and Morton's (2003] 
transactional relationships since they oper¬ 
ate within existing structures in which 
partners come together because each has 
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something that the other perceives as use¬ 
ful. The CBL relationships in this instance 
could be characterised as instrumental, 
with limited commitments and minimum 
disruption of the regular work of the organ¬ 
isation. 

Our findings indicated that there were 
reciprocal benefits for the students and the 
organisations, such as students utilising 
their knowledge to contribute to program 
development in the organisations. It is im¬ 
portant that organisations hosting CBL stu¬ 
dents understand that benefits to the or¬ 
ganisations can result when students are 
given the opportunity to apply their theo¬ 
retical knowledge (Mgaya & 
Mbekomize 2014], in addition to students 
gaining important applied professional ex¬ 
perience (Astin, Sax & Avalos 1999; Giles & 
Eyler 1994], 

One challenge identified that could 
limit the benefit of the CBL experience was 
that the field supervisors often had very 
little or no prior notification that they 
would be supervising a practicum student, 
resulting in a lack of adequate preparation 
to host the student. In addition, limited re¬ 
sources meant that many host organisa¬ 
tions did not have orientation programs or 
a supportive infrastructure for student 
practicum activities. Faced with these situ¬ 
ations, the field supervisors assigned tasks 
and duties randomly with little or no re¬ 
gard to the students' ability or learning 
goals. Such mismatched activities would 
certainly contribute to restricted learning 
(Olson & Montgomery 2000], However, an 
interesting finding was that, in some cases, 
this lack of planned activities for students 
on practicum enhanced creativity and in¬ 
novativeness. This is an example of the re- 
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silience of some students who have the 
ability to both gain important knowledge 
and skills and contribute to the host organ¬ 
isation even when little or no planning or 
preparation has been made for their practi¬ 
cum experience within the host organisa¬ 
tion. This experience during CBL can con¬ 
tribute to students gaining transformative 
real-world learning experiences (Hatcher & 
Erasmus 2008], especially in a country 
such as Kenya in which organisations have 
few resources to devote to planning or 
preparation for student learning experi¬ 
ences. 

A key finding of this study is that we 
identified a lack of clarity around practicum 
expectations for most of the field supervi¬ 
sors interviewed. This was attributed to 
insufficient communication between the 
university and the host organisation and, at 
times, within the host organisation itself. 
This is a salient finding as poor communi¬ 
cation can hinder collaborative relation¬ 
ships between practicum host organisa¬ 
tions and universities (Bringle & Clay¬ 
ton 2013; Kathuri-Ogola et al. 2015; Sandy 
& Holland 2006], The field supervisors ob¬ 
served that there were weak or no formal 
structured linkages between their organi¬ 
sations and the university. This made it dif¬ 
ficult for them to understand the student's 
learning goals, which resulted in wasting 
valuable time for practicum learning. This 
was made worse by poor orientation with¬ 
in the host organisation and between the 
host organisation and the university. These 
findings are particularly problematic if uni¬ 
versities want to develop and maintain pos¬ 
itive relationships with organisations and 
improve their image in the community 
(Mgaya & Mbekomize 2014], Other re- 
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searchers have found that universities are 
perceived as taking resources from organi¬ 
sations, resulting in few benefits to the 
community (Nichols et al. 2013], It is clear 
that greater effort by universities is needed 
to develop stronger linkages with commu¬ 
nity organisations to ensure the sustaina¬ 
bility and long-term success of these part¬ 
nerships (Janke 2013], It is also clear that 
greater effort needs to be made to com¬ 
municate and clarify expectations for field 
supervisors. Providing opportunities for 
field supervisors to be involved in both 
planning and implementing CBL could 
greatly contribute to improving clarity of 
practicum expectations and to greater en¬ 
gagement and benefits for the organisa¬ 
tions (Miron & Moely 2006], 

The community-based program in¬ 
cluded in this study is a relatively new pro¬ 
gram of study in Kenya and many field su¬ 
pervisors were not familiar with its content 
and structure. This resulted in the field su¬ 
pervisors having inconsistent expectations 
of the students' abilities. As a result, there 
were delays in assigning tasks and identify¬ 
ing opportunities that would contribute to 
students' learning objectives. This lack of 
awareness is understandable since, in Ken¬ 
ya, the human resource structure of most 
organisations is designed along the lines of 
traditional disciplines such as sociology, 
psychology, social work, political science, 
and development studies. However, the 
multifaceted nature of contemporary social 
problems requires both traditional and 
emerging disciplines to work towards sys¬ 
tematic and sustainable solutions. Thus, in 
developing countries, such as Kenya, this 
means working towards ensuring that aca¬ 


demic disciplines prepare graduates for the 
workplace (Republic of Kenya 2013], 

The field supervisors had little or no 
understanding of the course structure and 
the centrality of the practicum in the fulfil¬ 
ment of its objectives. This led to delays in 
submission of the essential reporting mate¬ 
rials and gaps in some key areas of student 
assessment. It was not surprising that some 
supervisors mentioned that the reporting 
format was both unclear and tedious. This 
was perhaps exacerbated by their viewing 
the task as additional to their normal work¬ 
load yet not attracting commensurate com¬ 
pensation. The capacity of university facul¬ 
ty and staff to understand the perspective 
of the community partner has been identi¬ 
fied as one of the top determinants of an 
effective relationship (Sandy & Hol¬ 
land 2006], so work is needed to address 
field supervisors' concerns associated with 
these administrative and assessment tasks. 

Our results indicate that benefits could 
result from incorporating a pre-practicum 
experience in the curriculum. Enhanced 
preparation for the practicum experience 
could positively impact students’ learning 
experience during practicum, thereby sup¬ 
porting national and United Nations efforts 
to promote quality education as leading to 
employment in developing countries, in¬ 
cluding Kenya (Republic of Kenya 2007], 
From our research in Kenya, we suggest 
that the following should be incorporated 
in the program in preparation for the 
practicum experience: support for the de¬ 
velopment of reflective practice; articula¬ 
tion of practicum expectations; mental 
preparation for demanding situations; and 
enhanced interpersonal communication 
skills (VanLeeuwen et al. 2018], This pre- 
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practicum preparation could take a number 
of forms, such as integration of brief CBL 
experiences into coursework prior to the 
practicum experience. For example, stu¬ 
dents could be required to complete volun¬ 
teer work as part of the requirements of 
the program. This would create continuity 
in the learning process and exposure to 
community-based projects. Alternatively, it 
could be achieved through a series of guest 
speakers from relevant institutions or or¬ 
ganisations serving various populations, or 
talks by members of the community. This 
could create partnership opportunities 
with host organisations and contribute to 
the role of staff in community organisations 
as co-educators (Leiderman et al. 2002], 
Based on our findings, the practicum 
experience could be enhanced in five ways. 
(1] Holding structured and regular faculty- 
field supervisor consultative meetings 
could help to harmonise everyone's expec¬ 
tations of the practicum experience and the 
role that field supervisors have in the de¬ 
velopment of a learning contract. [2] Or¬ 
ganising a tripartite orientation program, 
including students, field supervisors and 
faculty, to identify the opportunities, chal¬ 
lenges and potential solutions to the chal¬ 
lenges. This would entail involvement of 
the stakeholders in the development of ori¬ 
entation materials, which could be made 
available on the departmental website to 
reduce the cost of printing and updating 
material as knowledge evolves or the pro¬ 
gram curriculum changes. (3] Using stand¬ 
ardised documentation to record challeng¬ 
es and report successes that address con¬ 
cerns raised by community partners. (4] 
Developing long-term reciprocal partner¬ 
ships between the university and host or- 
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ganisations. This would help to ensure that 
students gain required practical experience 
and further develop new skills that could 
lead to transformational learning and stu¬ 
dents being adequately prepared to work 
in a changing social, economic and political 
landscape. This form of arrangement would 
allow the host organisations to plan ahead 
for the arrival of students, and ensure that 
they receive adequate supervisory direc¬ 
tion and support as well as access to the 
necessary physical and financial resources 
to follow through on their learning activi¬ 
ties. In addition, this would allow commu¬ 
nity organisations to allocate time for stu¬ 
dent mentoring as part of the supervisors' 
workload, while making sure that essential 
work tasks were completed. (5] Supporting 
greater interaction between students, fac¬ 
ulty and field supervisors in the develop¬ 
ment of student learning contracts. This 
would ensure that the student's goals and 
objectives for their practicum experience 
correspond with those of the host organisa¬ 
tion's program and the designated field su¬ 
pervisor. 

We identified several limitations of 
this study. The study was limited to one 
academic program of one university in 
Kenya, and the results may not be applica¬ 
ble to diverse academic programs in other 
countries. The department was relatively 
new, established seven years prior to the 
study in a non-traditional discipline. Re¬ 
sults from a more established academic 
program may yield different results. Also, 
the responses were limited to the views of 
one field supervisor per organisation even 
in cases where the students had more than 
one point of supervision. The views of field 
supervisors willing to participate in this 
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study may differ from those of other field 
supervisors. 

The results of this study led to our 
identifying several topics for future re¬ 
search. It would be useful to conduct a 
more detailed examination of the role of 
the field supervisor in facilitating the de¬ 
velopment of students' professional 
knowledge and skill. Research that focuses 
on what field supervisors expect and how 
to effectively communicate this to students 
prior to the practicum would also be bene¬ 
ficial. Further exploration of the effective¬ 
ness of learning contracts in communi¬ 
cating student learning expectations to 
their field supervisor would be useful in the 
further development of community-based 
practicums, as well as research on the role 
of student reflections during and after the 
practicum. This could help to clarify their 
prior expectations and their learning dur¬ 
ing the practicum, with regard to profes¬ 
sional commitment and the development of 
professional identity as a new human ser¬ 
vices professional. 

Conclusions 

This study increases the knowledge 
base of CBL in the form of practicums in the 
Kenyan context. CBL is one way that higher 
education in Kenya can enhance the em¬ 


ployability of graduates from Kenyan uni¬ 
versity programs and respond to and meet 
emerging labour market needs. Evidence 
from this study to support the development 
of best practices responsive to a local con¬ 
text fills a critical gap and encourages key 
stakeholders in their efforts to move for¬ 
ward with innovative approaches to identi¬ 
fied challenges. Based on this study, it is 
clear that further efforts need to be made to 
ensure that field supervisors who are staff 
in community organisations that host stu¬ 
dents for CBL experiences, such as practi¬ 
cums, have opportunities to be involved in 
the planning of this type of CBL. This in¬ 
volvement will also help ensure that field 
supervisors have clear expectations of stu¬ 
dents' activities as they relate to their pro¬ 
gram of study and their own role in super¬ 
vising students. Recommendations to im¬ 
prove relationships and partnerships are 
crucial to ensuring positive outcomes for 
both students and host organisations in the 
future. The results from this study can be 
used to inform the development of CBL op¬ 
portunities in other universities and other 
human service disciplines, which is essen¬ 
tial to producing a skilled workforce in 
Kenya and other developing countries. 
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Abstract 

Khojaly events are massacres or genocide? So far, these two concepts have been wide¬ 
ly used in the media, but no mutual comparison has been encountered.However, without 
being aware of these concepts, some of the media workers are describing the event as a 
massacre and others as genocide. In fact, these two concepts are different from each other 
due to their etymology and legal value. The slaughter of all the people of a country cap¬ 
tured by the "massacre" in the explanatory dictionary of the Azerbaijani language is con¬ 
sidered as mass slaughter. In the international law books, the massacre is often celebrated 
because of differences in race, religion, or political thought. Sometimes it is possible to find 
a person who is suffering from mental disability by targeting them and targeting individu¬ 
als and groups. For example, we can illustrate the case of Anders Breivik, a terrorist and 
Norwegian murderer, who killed 77 civilian citizens in the Norwegian capital, Oslo. 

Keywords: Khojali, massacre, genocide, disability, Azerbaijan 


Introduction 

In the international law, the word 
"genosid" is derived from the Greek word 
"genos", which means "genocide", which 
means "genocide", which means "killing" in 
Latin, which means "killing" was first used 
as a term in 1944 by a Polish Jewish lawyer, 
Rafael Lemkin, who expressed 
the European policy of mass destruction 


ofEuropean Jews by the Nazis on 
the national level. [1] 

For the first time in the history of poli¬ 
tics, criminal acts aimed at massive de¬ 
struction of human groups by national, 
ethnic, racial or religious origin were first 
called "genocide" in international law. It is 
written internationally and in the local law: 
"Genocide is the thoughtful and systematic 
complete or partial extermination of ethnic, 
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racial, religious or national groups." This is 
the second edition of the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide the following acts committed 
with the intent to destroy, in whole or in 
part, the national, ethnic, racial or religious 
group: - kill members of the 

group; substantial physical or mental harm 
to group members, considerably lowering 
the living conditions of the group for com¬ 
plete or partial physical destruction of the 
group; take measures to prevent births that 
will be in the group; (and] transferring 
children from one group to another by 
force - one On 9 December 1948, the 
United Nations Convention on the Preven¬ 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Geno¬ 
cide was adopted. [2] 

8 generations have been destroyed in 
Khojaly. This is the most terrible event in 
the world so far. 

1. Mammadov Vagif Shukur oglu father, 
1940 

2. Mammadova Afila Ibrahim qizi is born in 
1949 

3. Mammadov Azer Vagif oglu son of 1972 

4. Mammadov Jeyhun Vagif oglu, son, 1975 

5. Mammadov Niyamaddin Vagif oglu oghlu 
1978 

1. Karimov Samran Soltan born in 1924 

2. Kerimova Firangiz Mom 1935 

3. Kerimov Firuz Samran oglu son of 1960 

4. Kerimov Soltan Samran oglu son born in 
1969 

1. Aliyev Firdovsi Jesus son of father 1956 

2. Aliyeva Heyran Murshud gizi is born in 
1962 

3. Aliyev Elchin Firdovsi oglu oguz 1982 

4. Aliyev Elgiz Firdovsi oghlu son 1984 


1. Ganbarov Karsalan Garay son father in 
1939 

2 .Ganbarova Valide Boran, born in 1941 

3. Ganbarov Nadir Karsalan, son of the son, 
1971 

1. Ganbarov Safar Garsalan born in 1961 

2. Ganbarova Matanat Haji qizi the mother 
of 1967 

3. Ganbarov Emin Safar oghlu oglu was 
born in 1986 

4. Ganbarova Esmira Safar's daughter girl 
1985 

1. FIuseynov Mirsiyab Hadratqulu oglu hus¬ 
band 1922 

2. Fluseynova Minash Jumshud daughter 
wife 1934 

1. Hasanova Gunash Abdulgizi qizi is born 
in 1910 

2. Hasanova Qatisa Mirtsyab daughter 
daughter 1951 

1. Huseynov Huseyn Ismayil oglu father, 
1934 

2. Huseynova Aziz Shopping daughter 
mother 1956 

3. Huseynov Husbal Huseyn oglu son 1963 

4 Huseynov Tacir Huseyn oglu son 1972 

5 Huseynova Nasiba Huseyn gizi girl 1982 

According to Article 2 of that conven¬ 
tion, the killing of members of a national, 
ethnic, racial or religious group, severe 
bodily injuries, intentional creation of a 
life-threatening condition for the full or 
partial destruction of any group, taking ac¬ 
tions, taking children out of a group of peo¬ 
ple and giving them to someone else are 
considered "genocide". According to Article 

3 of the Convention, genocide, confidential¬ 
ity aimed at committing such acts, direct 
and indirect motive for committing geno¬ 
cides, committed genocide or genocide, are 
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regarded as committed and punishable by 
genocide. The Criminal Code also stipulates 
a special substance (Article 105 of the 
Criminal Code of the Republic of Azerbai¬ 
jan) and it is noted that without the geno¬ 
cide, the total and partial demolition of the 
population is regarded as the crime of the 
demolition of the population. The genocide 
is referred to another article in the Criminal 
Code of the Republic of Azerbaijan (Article 
103) and it is indicated that the killing of 
group members in order to destroy any na¬ 
tional, ethnic, racial or religious group as a 
group, creating serious conditions for the 
health of members, or serious injury to 
their mental abilities, creating conditions 
for the whole or partial physical destruc¬ 
tion of the group, undertaking measures 
aimed at preventing births within the 
group, and transferring children belonging 
to one group to another group constitutes a 
genocide crime. The actions of Armenians 
who committed the Khojaly tragedy should 
be cited in this article of the criminal 
code. [3] 

This event is called "Khojaly massacre" 
and "Khojaly genocide" in Azerbaijan and in 
Turkey. In Armenia this operation is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of "Khojaly war", "Khojaly 
events". The western and world press pre¬ 
fers to use the term "Khojaly massacre" (eg, 
"Khojaly Massacre", fr., "Massacre de 
Khodjaly"). However, article 6 of the UN 
Convention on the Prevention and Punish¬ 
ment of the Crime of Genocide of 19 De¬ 
cember 1948, the Criminal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes of the Republic of Azer¬ 
baijan, in competent courts or in jurisdic¬ 
tions, to examine its jurisdiction at 
the International Criminal Tribunal and to 
take all legitimate measures to adequately 


punish those guilty. The Criminal Code of 
the Republic of Azerbaijan contains all the 
provisions for the prosecution of genocide 
and other crimes committed in Khojaly. 

Facts about Armenia's failure to ignore 
international legal norms during the war do 
not end there. Under the requirements of 
international humanitarian law, war should 
only be exercised between the armed forc¬ 
es of the armed conflict parties. Civilian 
population should not be involved in bat¬ 
tles and should be treated with re- 
spectUnder Article 3 of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention on the Protection of Civilians in the 
Event of Civil War, the intent of the civilian 
life and security is to assassinate civilians, 
including their killing, crippling, cruel 
treatment, torture and torture, human dig¬ 
nity, insult and humiliation actions are for¬ 
bidden. Article 33 of the Convention states 
that no civilian can be punished for any of¬ 
fense he has committed. Collective penal¬ 
ties against civilians, fears of civilians, ter¬ 
rorist acts against them, and exposure to 
repression are strictly forbidden. According 
to Article 34 of the Convention, the seizure 
of the civilian population is also prohibit¬ 
ed. However, Armenians, who hosted more 
than 1,000 people in Khojaly, have also 
shown disregard for this principle. The Ar¬ 
menian armed forces ignored these norms 
and resorted to the most brutal methods 
for peaceful civilians in Khojaly. 

As a result of the Khojaly genocide and 
other tragedies in occupied Armenia, the 
rights and freedoms as well as the right of 
people to live in a gross violation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
European Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
and other international instruments have 
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been grossly violated , people's honor and 
dignity have been upheld. It should be not¬ 
ed that in the world practice, there were 
many such cases . For example, after gain¬ 
ing independence in Burundi in 1962 there 
were two incidents of genocide. In the last 
report of the International Research Com¬ 
mission for Burundi, which was submitted 
to the UN Security Council in 2002, the 
massacre of bullets by the captive army in 
1972 and the massacre committed by the 
Hutu population in 1993 were recognized 
as genocide. Another example is the Sabra 
and Shatila massacres committed by the 
Lebanese Maronite Christians / Falanga 
military forces in the Palestinian refugee 
camps in Sabra and Shatila in September 
1982-2000, near the start of the Southern 
Lebanon conflict in 1982-2000. The num¬ 
ber of victims of the massacre is estimated 
at 700-3500. The blame for the massacre 
belongs to the Pharaohs as the executor 
and to Israel, who is indirectly the allies of 
the Pharaohs. 

On December 16,1982, the UN General 
Assembly recognized the massacre and de¬ 
clared it a genocide act. Section 2, which is 
considered to be a massacre of a massacre, 
passed 98 votes against 19 voices and 23 
did not take part in the voting. All Western 
democracies did not participate in the vot¬ 
ing, but the term killing was replaced by 
the term "genocide" in this process. All of 
this suggests that, Crime in Khojaly was a 
genocide. Because the goal was to destroy a 
group of people living in a specific area and 
belonging to a specific national identi¬ 
ty. The developers, the instructors and 
their executives have reached their goals 
and have destroyed most of the population 
without care of age and sex. 


What happened in Khojaly was a crime 
against humanity. Because the party carry¬ 
ing out the operation has given control over 
the city and has been cruel to the civilian 
population, killing all the people of the age 
group, tortured, captured, persecuted long 
psychological and physical pressure, sexual 
harassment, forced pregnancy, cruel, and 
hostile atrocities against civilian and non¬ 
military operations. 

What happened in Khojaly was a mili¬ 
tary offense. Because the murders that took 
place, other violent movements, the de¬ 
struction of the city completely went far 
beyond the limits necessary to achieve mili¬ 
tary objectives. The purpose of the opera¬ 
tion was not only the occupation of an ad¬ 
ministrative territorial unit, but also the 
destruction of the residents and the city 
itself. 

Crime and aggression crimes against 
humanity are included in the jurisdiction of 
the International Criminal Court. It is part 
of the International Criminal Court's juris¬ 
diction in the international terrorism in¬ 
cluded in the International Criminal Tribu¬ 
nal. According to the Statute of the Interna¬ 
tional Criminal Court, the application of the 
principles of universal jurisdiction against 
international crimes, including internation¬ 
al crimes, is envisaged. 

The International Criminal Court was 
established on 17 July 1998 at the United 
Nations Diplomatic Conference in Rome, 
Italy. This court has been established as a 
permanent body authorized to exercise ju¬ 
risdiction over persons responsible for the 
most serious crimes of concern to the in¬ 
ternational community. Under Article 5, 6 
of the Rome Statute of the International 
Criminal Tribunal, this tribunal has the au- 
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thority to admit and prosecute genocide 
crimes. 

In addition, according to the Ratione 
temporis jurisdiction of Rome (Article 11], 
the court has jurisdiction only after the 
date of the entry into force of the status, ie 
after the crimes committed after June 17, 
1998. [4] 

Under Article 5 of the Rome Statute of 
the International Criminal Court, the juris¬ 
diction of this court may be applied only to 
States party to the Rome Statute. In the 
Hague tribunal, the issue can then be con¬ 
sidered that the offenses were committed 
by a national of a State which ratified the 
status of Rome and ratified the status of 
Rome. 

It can also be seen in cases where 
murders of genocide are committed in an 
international peace and security situation 
and apply to the International Criminal 
Court in accordance with section VII of the 
UN Security Council Charter. Due to the fact 
that these legal bases and legal conditions 
are not present, it is impossible to consider 
the case of the Khojaly genocide in the 
Hague tribunal. 

The International Criminal Court has 
the jurisdiction of the following three cases: 

1. The alleged criminal offense is 
committed in the territory of the State of 
Rome or of a national of that State; 

2. States not party to the Rome Stut are 
entitled at hoc, by recognizing the authority 
of the International Criminal Tribunal; 

3. Requests the International Criminal 
Tribunal to conduct an investigation into a 
case where the UN Security Council has one 
or more offenses. [5] 

At the same time, under Article 11 of 
the Rome Statute, the International Crimi¬ 


nal Court has jurisdiction over the offenses 
that have emerged. If any State later be¬ 
comes a member of the International Crim¬ 
inal Court, it may be deemed to have joined 
the Rome Statute since the date of the In¬ 
ternational Criminal Court's establishment 
by a special declaration by that 
State. Otherwise, the provisions of the Stat¬ 
ute shall apply to that State from the date 
on which the Statute is approved by the 
State. It can also recognize the authority of 
the International Criminal Court with a 
statement of the same offense in connec¬ 
tion with the offense of a State not party to 
the Statute. [6] 

The human rights center "Memorial" 
affirmed that "actions of the Armenian 
armed forces of Nagorno-Karabakh against 
the civilian population of Khojaly in the city 
of Khojaly during the attack were adopted 
by the Geneva Conventions and the Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of Human Rights (adopted 
by the UN General Assembly on December 
10,1948 ] roughly contradicts: 

Article 2 Everyone is free to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Decla¬ 
ration, without prejudice to any other lan¬ 
guage, religion, national origin, or other 
affiliation. 

Article 3 Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and the right to personal inviolabil¬ 
ity- 

Article 5. It is forbidden for a person to 
be subjected to cruel, inhuman or degrad¬ 
ing treatment. 

Article 9. Illegal arrests, detention or 
exile are forbidden. 

Article 17. Everyone has the right to 
own property and this right can not be re¬ 
stricted by law. 
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The actions of the armed forces brutal¬ 
ly violate the Declaration on the Protection 
of Women, adopted by the UN General As¬ 
sembly on December 14, 1972 in the condi¬ 
tions of emergency and armed conflict" [7] 

The world experience fully confirms 
that the murderers of the Khojaly massacre 
can be considered in the gravest crimes 
court of Khojaly in Azerbaijan. Because the 
Khojaly genocide was committed on the 
territory of Azerbaijan against the Azerbai¬ 
janis, who were former citizens of Azerbai¬ 
jan, and Azerbaijani Turks. 

This is entirely in line with the re¬ 
quirements of national and international 
law. Because of the principle of universal 
jurisdiction to prosecute genocide and oth¬ 
er international offenses is the duty of 
Azerbaijan, its investigative and judicial 
authorities. It is also possible to establish 
the International Criminal Court on the 
Khojaly genocide or the crimes of peace 
and humanity committed against the Azer¬ 
baijanis by Armenia or its separatist forces 
and servicemen in general on the basis of 
the laws of Azerbaijan. 

Because the Azerbaijani side can prove 
that what Armenians committed in the 
Khojaly genocide violates the Geneva Con¬ 
ventions of the Fourth Geneva Convention 
and the 77th Anniversary of the Interna¬ 
tional Humanitarian Law. At the same time, 
the prohibited methods of combatting the 
International Humanitarian Law (the 
Hague right] were also grossly violated 
during the Khojaly incident. 

An investigation group established to 
investigate the bloody events in Khojaly has 
conducted a forensic medical examination 
of the corpse of 181 people. It has been 
known that most of the dead were shot 


dead at a distance, mostly shot dead and 
shot dead by children between the ages of 2 
and 15 years. The heads of the corpses, 
their ears, their eyes removed, the skulls 
were scattered, the skins were peeled off, 
the women were harassed, and many bod¬ 
ies were damaged and unrecognizable. 

At the same time, the following articles 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights were violated in Khojaly genocide. 

Article 2 Everyone shall have all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Decla¬ 
ration without distinction of any kind, such 
as his tongue, religion, nationality, or any 
other extermination. 

Article 3 Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and security of person. 

Article 5. Degrading human dignity, in¬ 
human or degrading treatment is prohibit¬ 
ed. 

Article 9. Arbitrary arrests, detention 
or expulsion are prohibited. 

Article 17. Everyone has the right to 
own property and is forbidden to arbitrari¬ 
ly deprive a person of his property. [8] 

The petition filed by the Republic of 
Azerbaijan shall be secured by the UN Se¬ 
curity Council. In the event that a special 
criminal court of the Khojaly genocide is 
established on the basis of existing disputes 
and procedures and in line with the re¬ 
quirements of international law, it may be 
ensured that adequate penalties may be 
imposed on those accused in the same 
court. [9] 

There are also all legal grounds for 
this, and confirmed by Jean-Paul Murman, 
the judge of the Belgian Constitutional 
Court. He noted that the same courts were 
established in connection with the geno¬ 
cides in Kosovo, Lebanon, Iraq and other 
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countries. He said international experts 
should be involved in such trials, investiga¬ 
tions should be made, and relevant deci¬ 
sions should be made. Those who commit 
such crimes against humanity must be 
found and punished. Jean-Paul Murman 
said that any state support and protection 
of persons committing such offenses would 
result in re-occurring crimes in the fu¬ 
ture. [10] 

At the same time, when we address the 
UN Security Council at the international 
conference of UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan in Stockholm on January 24, 2004, 
we can lay the groundwork for it. 

The president of the Khojaly events is 
the president of Armenia It happened dur¬ 
ing the period when Serzh Sargsyan was 
the head of the "self-defense committee" of 
the illegal separatist regime, and his memo¬ 
ries are one of the most important evidence 
in this area. Sarkisian's words do not make 
any doubt about the executors of crimes 
committed in Khojaly: Before the Khojaly, 
the Azerbaijanis thought that they were jok¬ 
ing with us, thinking that Armenians could 
not raise their hands against the civilian 
population. We could break this [stereo¬ 
type], And that's what happened. And we 
should also take into account that those 
children were fleeing from Baku and 
Sumgayit. 

Serj Sarkisyan 

Asked whether the journalist regretted 
the deaths of thousands of people, Serj 
Sarkisyan answered shamelessly: 

I do not regret it... even if 
thousands of people die, this 
kind of stride is neces¬ 
sary. [11] 

Serj Sarkisyan 


Human rights defender from minority 
Armenians who recognize the fact of com¬ 
mitting genocide in Armenia in 
Khojaly Mikael Danielyan and 

journalist Vahe Avetyancan be men¬ 
tioned. [12] 

Canadian Canadian lawyer Vaskel 
Sitaryan writes in the March 26,1992, issue 
of Spain's Levante: "We Armenians have 
humiliated ourselves in the world on the 
events of February 26 in 
Khojaly. International courts, which are 
hard for us, will be established. Who 
dragged the Armenian nation to the court 
doors?" 

One of the representatives of the Hel¬ 
sinki Citizens Assembly for Nagorno- 
Karabakh, Karen Ohankanyan, said in an 
interview: "I am the only person in Arme¬ 
nia that Ipersonally apologize to myself for 
the violence against civilians living in 
Khojaly." 

At present Recognition of the Khojaly 
genocide As one of the main directions of 
Azerbaijan's foreign policy. Apart from 
Azerbaijan, Khojaly as a full-blown massa¬ 
cre Pakistan and Sudan recognizes 

The tragedy is like a parliamentary 
scandal Mexico , Colombia, Czech Re¬ 
public , Bosnia and Herze- 

Herze- 

govina, Peru, Honduras, Panama, Jord 
an and Romania recognizes. [13] 

To date 21 US states have adopted a 
document recognizing Khojaly as a massa¬ 
cre. 

November 20, 

2012 Posted by Djibouti At the 39th ses¬ 
sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the Organization of Islamic Coopera¬ 

tion (OIC], a resolution was adopted that 
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recognized Khojaly genocide as geno¬ 
cide. [14] 

New York Times, Boston Globe, Wall 
Street Journal, Sunday Times, Chicago 
Tribune newspapers, Associated Press, 
Washington Post, The New York Times, 
press ", and" Time "have taken an im¬ 
portant place [15] 

In the UK, Reuters, The Times, Sunday 
Times, The Guardian, BBC, and other media 
outlets have reported on the Khojaly geno¬ 
cide. Times journalist Anatol Lieven, who 
travels to Nagorno Karabakh together with 
many foreign journalists, writes on his find¬ 
ings after returning to his country: 

"When we climbed over the snow¬ 
capped hills of Nagorno-Karabakh, we saw 
the scattered bodies ... It was obvious that 
the refugees were exposed to fire when 
they fled to save themselves ... The civilian 
helicopter took four corpses, and the Azer¬ 
baijani cameraman took dozens of corpses 
in the hills, we looked at the corpses col¬ 
lected by the civilian helicopter.The two- 
year-old man and a young girl's body were 
covered with blood, and their lower ex¬ 
tremities were wrapped in cold and severe 
conditions, 

On 15 February 2003, the Khojaly ref¬ 
ugees applied to the United Nations, the 
Council of Europe, the Organization for Se¬ 
curity and Cooperation in Europe 


(OSCE]. The main purpose of the appeal 
was to convey to the world-renowned in¬ 
ternational organizations - the United Na¬ 
tions, the Council of Europe and the Organ¬ 
ization for Security and Cooperation in Eu¬ 
rope [OSCE] - about the Khojaly genocide 
committed by Armenians in the Nagorno- 
Karabakh region of Azerbaijan in February 
1992 and to give a legal and political as¬ 
sessment to this bloody crime it was t. 

In its judgment of 22 April 2010, the 
European Court of Human Rights ruled that 
Khojaly's demilitarization of the civilian 
population of Azerbaijan was "war crimes 
or especially serious crimes that could be 
regarded as crimes against humanity." [16] 

In its judgment of 22 April 2010, the 
European Court of Human Rights states: 

"Reports derived from independent 
sources show that during the Khojaly mas¬ 
sacre on February 25-26, 1992, hundreds 
of Azerbaijani ethnic minorities were killed 
by Armenian armed men attacking the city 
when attempting to leave the occupied city 
, was wounded and taken hostage." [17] 

Unfortunately, the Khojaly genocide, 
which has resulted in massive and gross 
violations of human rights, has not yet been 
legally assessed internationally, and no 
concrete measures have been taken against 
the terrorist and aggressive actions of Ar¬ 
menians. 
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Abstract 

Academic institutions and community-based organisations have increasingly recog¬ 
nised the value of working together to meet their different objectives and address com¬ 
mon societal needs. In an effort to support the development and maintenance of these 
partnerships, a diversity of brokering initiatives has emerged. We broadly describe these 
initiatives as coordinating mechanisms that act as intermediaries with the aim of develop¬ 
ing collaborative and sustainable partnerships that provide mutual benefit. A broker can 
be an individual or an organisation that helps connect and support relationships and 
shares knowledge. To date, there has been little scholarly discussion or analysis of the var¬ 
ious elements of these initiatives that contribute to successful community-campus part¬ 
nerships. In an effort to better understand where these features may align or diverge, we 
reviewed a sample of community-campus brokering initiatives across North America, 
Canada and the United Kingdom to identify their different roles and activities. From this 
review, we developed a framework to delineate characteristics of different brokering initi¬ 
atives to better understand their contribution to successful partnerships. The framework 
is divided into two parts. The first part examines the different structural allegiances of the 
brokering initiative by identifying the affiliation and principle purpose, and who received 
the primary benefits. The second part considers the dimensions of brokering activities in 
respect of their level of engagement, platforms used, scale of activity, and area of focus. 
The intention of the community-campus engagement brokering framework is to provide 
an analytical tool for academics and community-based practitioners engaged in teaching 
and research partnerships. The categories describing the different structures and dimen¬ 
sions of the brokering initiative will encourage participants to think through the overall 
goals and objectives of the partnership and adapt the initiative accordingly. 

Keywords: brokering initiatives; community-based research; community-campus en¬ 
gagement; partnerships; service learning 
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Introduction 

Academic institutions and community- 
based organisations have increasingly rec¬ 
ognised the value of working together to 
meet their different objectives and address 
common societal needs. Building effective 
research and teaching collaborations be¬ 
tween communities (e.g. organisations in 
the private, public and non-profit sectors] 
and academics (e.g. postsecondary stu¬ 
dents, postdoctoral fellows, instructors, 
professors and their institutions] have re¬ 
sulted in many fruitful outcomes (Buys & 
Bursnall 2007; Hart, Maddison 
&Wolff2007], Schwartz et al. (2016, p. 
178] explain that community-campus part¬ 
nerships can provide 'an avenue to address 
challenges that face society in new and in¬ 
novative ways by bringing together 
knowledge, tools, and skills not previously 
combined'. Examples exist across a range of 
sectors and issue areas including communi¬ 
ty food security (Andree et al. 2014; Andree 
et al. 2016], poverty reduction 
(Calderon 2007; Schwartz et al. 2016], vio¬ 
lence against women (Bell et al. 2004; Jaffe, 
Berman & MacQuarrie 2011], and commu¬ 
nity environmental sustainability 
(Baker 2006; Molnar et al. 2010], to name 
only a few. While a diversity of approaches 
exists, in ideal conditions of community- 
campus engagement (CCE], partners share 
decision-making and equalise power 
throughout the research process (Lindamer 
et al. 2009], co-develop mutually beneficial 
outputs and outcomes (Levkoe et al. 2016; 
Naqshbandi et al. 2011], build capacity for 
under-resourced community-based organi¬ 
sations (Baquet2012; Sandy & Hol¬ 


land 2006], engage new perspectives to 
increase knowledge (McNall et al. 2009], 
and sustain an ability to work together be¬ 
yond the life of a specific project 
(Naqshbandi et al. 2011], 

Despite the many successes, communi¬ 
ty-based practitioners involved in CCE have 
faced a number of challenges. While com¬ 
munity groups typically enter into research 
relationships being promised mutually 
beneficial outcomes, studies show that aca¬ 
demics and their institutions often benefit 
far more from these kinds of partnerships 
(Alcantara et al. 2015; Bortolin 2011; 
Cronley, Madden & Davis 2015], For com¬ 
munity partners, barriers to participating 
in CCE can include limited time and re¬ 
sources to fully engage (Keyte 2014; Lantz 
et al. 2001], minimal support for building 
and maintaining partnerships (Dorow, 
Stack-Cutler & Varnhagen 2011; 
Petri 2015; Sandy & Holland 2006], power 
imbalances (Schwartz et al. 2016], lack of 
trust (Lantz et al. 2001; Petri 2015] and 
high levels of staff and volunteer turnover 
(Keyte 2014; Schwartz et al. 2016; Van 
Devanter et al. 2011], Despite recognition 
of these challenges, institutional structures 
are typically designed to support academics 
(Cronley, Madden & Davis 2015; Dempsey 
2010; Ward & Wolf-Wendel 2000], Studies 
have also identified significant barriers 
faced by academics when participating in 
CCE, including having limited time and re¬ 
sources and being discouraged from com¬ 
munity-engaged pedagogies through ten¬ 
ure and promotion structures (Levkoe, 
Brial & Danier 2014], While most respons¬ 
es tend to occur on a case-by-case basis, 
some have called for more institutionalised 
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and sustained support mechanisms 
(Chen 2013; Dorow, Stack-Cutler & 
Varnhagen, 2011], 

CCE brokers have emerged as one re¬ 
sponse to these challenges. In this article, 
we broadly describe brokering initiatives 
as coordinating mechanisms that act as in¬ 
termediaries between community-based 
organisations and academic institutions 
with an aim to develop collaborative and 
sustainable partnerships. A broker is an 
individual or organisation that helps con¬ 
nect and support relationships and share 
knowledge. While many different forms of 
brokering initiatives have emerged, there 
has been little synthesis or analysis on the 
various features of these initiatives that 
contribute to successful partnerships. Most 
brokering initiatives share a common goal 
of fostering relationships between commu¬ 
nity and campus partners; yet, they tend to 
be heterogeneous in their motivations, 
mandates, organisational structures, target 
groups, activities, and the sectors they 
serve. Because brokering initiatives differ 
on so many dimensions, it is necessary to 
consider their similarities and differences 
and assess which elements may be valuable 
for a particular type of CCE. 

In this article, we present a framework 
for comparative analysis that identifies the 
different features, roles and activities of 
CCE brokering initiatives. This framework 
provides an analytical tool for academics 
and community-based practitioners to re¬ 
flect on how the different characteristics of 
brokering initiatives may contribute to suc¬ 
cessful CCE partnerships. We begin by 
summarising the relevant literature, de¬ 
scribing key features of CCE brokers, their 


different functions, and the various factors 
for success and challenges they face. 

Describing and differentiating CCE 
brokering initiatives. 

Brokering initiatives aim to support 
participants at different stages of a part¬ 
nership and vary depending on their struc¬ 
tures, targeted populations and specific ac¬ 
tivities. Experiences of CCE tend to be con- 
text-specific and a CCE broker’s role is de¬ 
pendent on the specific project and the 
needs and assets of each partner. Brokering 
initiatives must also be flexible and open to 
change depending on the phase of the rela¬ 
tionship. Tennyson [2005] identified three 
key differences, which provide a basis for 
understanding how brokering initiatives e 
working within one of the partnering or¬ 
ganisations and taking responsibility for 
preparing and conditioning the different 
actors, representing the organisation for 
the duration of the partnership, and man¬ 
aging various aspects of the collaboration. 
Internal brokers bring together relevant 
partners but may also share in decision¬ 
making throughout a project. These func¬ 
tions can be compared to those 
of external brokers who may be contracted 
by the partners to set up agreements, build 
capacity, and/or maintain and track ongo¬ 
ing effectiveness. External brokers support 
partners and equip them with tools to en¬ 
sure the project is moving forward, but 
tend to take on little, if any, decision¬ 
making responsibility. Second, a broker can 
be an individual or a team working within 
or outside one of the partner organisations 
and tasked with building relationships on 
behalf of the organisation. Third, proac¬ 
tive brokers initiate and build partnerships, 
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while reactive brokers coordinate partner¬ 
ships or implement decisions on an organi¬ 
sation's behalf. While some CCE brokers 
play a key role in developing a partnership, 
others support a partnership after its initia¬ 
tion. The three differences identified by 
Tennyson demonstrate that brokers can 
take on many roles, depending on the par¬ 
ticular partners' needs. 

Besides recognising the many differ¬ 
ences, Tennyson and Baksi (2016] point to 
a series of common roles and activities 
among brokers. These include supporting 
partners throughout the phases in the 
partnership cycle from scoping 
and building (e.g. providing outreach and 
opportunities to engage, managing expecta¬ 
tions], managing and maintaining (e.g. facil¬ 
itating dialogue and governance arrange¬ 
ments, problem-solving], reviewing and 
revising (e.g. establishing and implement¬ 
ing an ongoing evaluation plan, supporting 
changes to the partnership] to sustaining 
outcomes (e.g. knowledge mobilisation, 
celebrating achievements, managing clo¬ 
sure/next steps]. Given the variation in the 
needs of partners and partnership phases, 
brokers are likely to take on many roles 
within and across projects, developing a 
suite of skills to support and benefit part¬ 
nerships. While some brokering initiatives 
take on a single role across community- 
campus partnerships, such as making an 
initial connection between two partners, 
others assume a combination of roles, sup¬ 
porting partners throughout the life of a 
project. 

Specific to community-campus pro¬ 
jects, CCE brokers act as an intermediary 
between community-based organisations 
and academic institutions. They have been 


shown to support community and academic 
partners in designing and implementing a 
project, establishing initial connections, 
delivering skills training, problem-solving, 
supervising students' community-engaged 
research and learning activities, evaluating 
a project's impact, and using results to im¬ 
prove future programs while contributing 
to positive changes in communities (Keat¬ 
ing & Sjoquist 2000; Phipps, Johnny & Wed¬ 
lock 2015; Tennyson 2014], CCE brokers 
have also promoted learnings and insights, 
and addressed concerns of power and re¬ 
source imbalance by ensuring community 
and campus partners share control equita¬ 
bly (Keating & Sjoquist 2000; Phipps, John¬ 
ny & Wedlock 2015], In addition, because 
community organisations and universities 
face high levels of personnel turnover, CCE 
brokers can help by sustaining a project 
over the long term (Keating & 
Sjoquist 2000], To avoid leaving communi¬ 
ty-based organisations with unfinished 
projects, CCE brokers can help overcome 
constraints of an academic schedule by 
continuing to complete tasks after the end 
of a term. 

In particular, brokering initiatives can 
be an accessible and responsive point of 
contact (Keating & Sjoquist 2000], For ex¬ 
ample, community-based organisations 
have expressed interest in having platforms 
to share research needs and interests, con¬ 
nect with academics and learn about op¬ 
portunities for professional development 
(Dorow, Stack-Cutler & Varnhagen 2011; 
Tryon & Stoecker 2008], Brokering initia¬ 
tives use physical platforms that include 
providing accessible office space and com¬ 
munity workspaces, and staging events that 
bring partners and other stakeholders to- 
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gether. They also use virtual platforms such 
as websites, forums and matchmaking da¬ 
tabases to bring diverse partners together 
to share ideas and information, especially 
when they are not in the same place. Lack¬ 
ing, however, is an understanding of how 
these different activities meet partners' 
needs and the opportunities and limitations 
faced by CCE brokers when developing col¬ 
laborations. 

Factors for success and challenges 
of brokering initiatives. 

In this section, we draw on the existing 
scholarly literature to highlight factors for 
success and challenges in initiating and 
maintaining brokering initiatives and CCE 
partnerships. 

Factors for Success 

During the early stages of developing a 
brokering initiative, significant planning 
and investment is required (Tryon & 
Ross 2012], To improve the chances for 
success when setting up a brokering initia¬ 
tive, Pauze and Level 8 Leadership Institute 
(2013] stressed the importance of first 
identifying the goals of the brokering initia¬ 
tive and then selecting a governance struc¬ 
ture accordingly. Further, studies have 
found that brokering initiatives can benefit 
from having more formalised administra¬ 
tive infrastructure (Keating & 
Sjoquist 2000], a clear definition of their 
relationship with partnerships (Tenny¬ 
son 2005], established guidelines and tools 
to address partners' needs (Phipps, Johnny 
& Wedlock 2015] and flexibility in provid¬ 
ing long-term support (Dorow, Stack-Cutler 
& Varnhagen 2011], 


CCE brokers must also give significant 
attention to planning before brokering 
partnerships and initiating projects. For 
example, brokers at the Institute for Sus¬ 
tainable Solutions at Portland State Univer¬ 
sity developed a strategy screen to map out 
potential impacts and the resources re¬ 
quired by partners to help them decide on 
appropriate CCE projects. Accordingly, an 
ideal project should have a high impact 
while requiring low resources from com¬ 
munity partners (Holliday, DeFalco & 
Sherman 2015], By considering the pur¬ 
pose of the brokering initiative and the ca¬ 
pacity of the community-based organisa¬ 
tion, CCE brokers can assess existing capac¬ 
ity (e.g. time, human resources, funds] to 
identify ways they can best support the 
partners as a project progresses (Keating & 
Sjoquist 2000], This is especially important, 
considering that both academic and com¬ 
munity partners tend to lack sufficient time 
and resources for CCE. 

Brokering initiatives can help academ¬ 
ics share knowledge and research skills 
with community partners and address per¬ 
ceptions of CCE's uneven benefits (Keating 
& Sjoquist 2000; Ward & Wolf- 
Wendel 2000], To address issues of limited 
community capacity and trust, brokering 
initiatives can develop funding agreements 
to more equitably share financial resources, 
an activity complicated by most academic 
funding structures (Lantz et al. 2001; 
Naqshbandi et al. 2011; Phipps, Johnny & 
Wedlock 2015], Building trust, however, 
takes time and commitment, and is a long¬ 
term process. Indeed, Evans and 
McClinton-Brown (2016], brokers from the 
Stanford University Office of Community 
Health, attempted to build on their many 
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years of community-based work and their 
pre-existing relationships in an attempt to 
establish a community advisory board to 
support CCE efforts. Yet, they found that, in 
working out of the university, community 
members did not feel connected and many 
voiced feelings of alienation from the pro¬ 
cess. Through persistence and negotiation 
with the community advisory board mem¬ 
bers, an understanding was eventually es¬ 
tablished and the partnership was able to 
move forward. Likewise, in developing a 
pan-Canadian network of partners in First 
Nations communities, Naqshbandi et al. 
[2011] stressed the importance of valuing 
the different ways of knowing among the 
partners in order to be able to communi¬ 
cate in a manner that honoured and re¬ 
spected those involved (see Stiegman & 
Castleden 2015], 

To achieve stability, CCE brokers bene¬ 
fit from identifying problems, developing 
strategies for overcoming challenges, put¬ 
ting plans in place, and providing ongoing 
evaluations (Naqshbandi et al. 2011], Bro¬ 
kering initiatives also require competent 
and consistent leadership to sustain them¬ 
selves and the partnerships they support 
(Ivery2010], As techniques and tools are 
refined, successful brokers are often able to 
empower and support the different part¬ 
ners without excessively controlling the 
partnership (Partnership Brokers Associa¬ 
tion 2012], In this way, they can play a 
management role, investing time and com¬ 
mitment but also being flexible as priorities 
develop and change (Lindamer et al. 2009], 
Tennyson (2005, p. 5] advised: 

Good brokering is not a substitute for 
good partnering. It is always the partners 
themselves that are central to, and ulti¬ 


mately responsible for, making their part¬ 
nership work. So a good broker works con¬ 
tinuously to build capacity and systems 
within the partnership - thereby promot¬ 
ing healthy interdependence between the 
partners rather than partner dependence 
on the broker. 

Maintaining and sustaining brokering 
activities involves evaluating the process 
and developing strategies for continued 
engagement (Burke 2013; Evans & 
McClinton-Brown 2016], To establish an 
evidence-based process for monitoring 
brokering initiatives, Phipps, Johnny and 
Wedlock (2015] recommended tracking a 
broad range of outputs, including the num¬ 
ber of opportunities for partnerships, the 
number of partnerships attempted, the 
number of partnerships developed, the rea¬ 
sons partnerships did not develop, and the 
impact of projects on partners. A utilisa¬ 
tion-focused evaluation approach allows 
brokering initiatives to examine the part¬ 
nership throughout the stages of the re¬ 
search process (Mundy2013], which helps 
to identify successful partnership charac¬ 
teristics, key benefits, and challenges that 
can then be assessed (Hundal 2013; McNall 
et al. 2009], The Partnership Brokers Asso¬ 
ciation (2016] recommends brokers use 
specific tools for self-assessment and pro¬ 
fessional reflection rather than reflecting 
generally on the partnership. 

Challenges 

There are several pitfalls that can af¬ 
fect the success of brokering initiatives. 
One common challenge occurs when CCE 
brokers fail to find the right balance be¬ 
tween directing the partnership and letting 
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the partners lead. If brokers hold too tightly 
to their own ideas, it can be detrimental to 
the partnership (Partnership Brokers Asso¬ 
ciation 2012], Thus, it is important for CCE 
brokers to know when to step back (Evans 
& McClinton-Brown 2016], 

Another common challenge for CCE 
brokers is having to navigate project part¬ 
ners’ perceptions and assumptions of re¬ 
search in general, and those of brokers in 
particular. For instance, while internal bro¬ 
kers may be well-informed and have expe¬ 
rience working through organisational is¬ 
sues, partners may perceive them as biased 
in favour of their own organisation's way of 
operating and reluctant to accept new ide¬ 
as. External brokers can be impartial to or¬ 
ganisational politics, while partners may 
view them as being too distant and less 
committed when difficulties arise (Tenny¬ 
son 2005], Because CCE brokers can be sit¬ 
uated within or outside a partnership or 
community, they must proactively address 
partners' concerns. 

Limited resources or a lack of core 
funding can also challenge the ability of a 
broker to provide useful services to sustain 
partnerships and projects (Naqshbandi et 
al. 2011], Without consistent funding 
sources, CCE brokers tend to devote signifi¬ 
cant effort towards grant writing 
(Baquet2012; Keating & Sjoquist 2000], 
Keating and Sjoquist (2000, pp. 155-156] 
found that, in some instances, 'the choice of 
projects that are undertaken is largely de¬ 
termined by whatever kinds of projects are 
popular with funding agencies. The needs 
of communities can be overlooked if they 
do not require the kinds of projects that 
funding agencies are willing to underwrite.’ 
The reluctance of academic and community 


participants to participate in time- 
consuming projects that do not yield out¬ 
puts that are directly beneficial (e.g. publi¬ 
cations, funding, policy change] can chal¬ 
lenge CCE brokers. When project partners 
feel overburdened by excessive meetings, 
participation and enthusiasm within com¬ 
munity advisory committees has been 
found to decrease (Keating & 
Sjoquist 2000], Of note, just as community 
and academic partners interested in CCE 
struggle to find sufficient resources, bro¬ 
kers too are not immune to these challeng¬ 
es. 

Despite the valuable insights generat¬ 
ed in the literature thus far, limited docu¬ 
mentation exists about the specific role CCE 
brokers play and ways they can establish 
and maintain more mutually beneficial 
partnerships. In response, we present an 
analytical framework to articulate the po¬ 
tential contributions of brokering initia¬ 
tives to community-campus partnerships. 
We reflect on learnings from our review, 
highlight the opportunities and limitations 
of our analytical framework, and provide 
suggestions for future research and prac¬ 
tice. 

A review of community-campus 
brokering initiatives. 

The purpose of this review was to ex¬ 
amine a sample of brokering initiatives, 
evaluate the commonalities and differ¬ 
ences, and gain a better understanding of 
their contributions to successful communi¬ 
ty-campus partnerships. The initial re¬ 
search for this article was completed as 
part of the Community First: Impacts of 
Community Engagement Research partner¬ 
ship (CFICE; see https://carleton.ca/ /]. We 
began by compiling a list of brokering initi- 
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atives through online searches of communi¬ 
ty organisations and academic institutions. 
Search terms included 'broker' and 'bro¬ 
kerage' by themselves and each combined 
with 'partnership', 'community-university 
partnership’, ‘community-campus partner¬ 
ship', 'community-based research', 'com¬ 
munity-engaged research’, and 'communi¬ 
ty-driven'. From our search, we selected 
brokering initiatives that fell within our 
broad definition presented in the introduc¬ 
tion to this article. We shared an initial list 
with a number of academics and communi¬ 
ty-based practitioners involved in CCE 
work to ensure accuracy and identify addi¬ 
tional brokering initiatives we may have 
missed. From our review, we selected a 
sample of 23 different brokering initiatives 
within Canada, the US and the UK. While 
the brokering initiatives we reviewed var¬ 
ied significantly, the key criterion for inclu¬ 
sion in this study was that each brokering 
initiative’s mandate was to initiate and/or 
maintain partnerships between community 
and academic partners for the purpose of 
community-engaged teaching and research. 
For each initiative, we developed a profile, 
which included information gathered from 
websites and in some cases informal dis¬ 
cussions with staff to obtain detailed de¬ 
scriptions of their work. Using cross-case 
analysis (Patton 2015], we categorised the 
information about each brokering initiative 
and established a classification system. Af¬ 
ter analysing the 23 brokering initiatives, 
we discontinued our search for new exam¬ 
ples because we were no longer finding 
new information or codes to add to the da¬ 
taset (Fusch & Ness 2015], 

A framework for analysis 


The brokering initiatives we reviewed 
revealed a range of services, focusing on a 
variety of partners and thematic areas. In 
considering the commonalities and differ¬ 
ences, we identified variation in two key 
areas. First, from examining the different 
attributes by identifying affiliation, princi¬ 
ple purpose and who received the primary 
benefit, and comparing this information, we 
generated five separate categories that de¬ 
lineate the basic structural allegiance of 
each brokering initiative: (1] community- 
based, [2] university-based, [3] communi- 
ty-university-based, [4] resource-based, 
and (5] brokering networks. Second, we 
classified brokering initiatives into four key 
dimensions that consider the kinds of activ¬ 
ities being undertaken. These categories 
include (1] level of engagement, [2] type of 
platform, (3] scale of activities, and (4] area 
of focus. We then describe the categories 
within the analytical framework in which to 
situate different brokering initiatives. Fol¬ 
lowing this description, we highlight ways 
this framework might be used to help in¬ 
form decisions about the establishment, 
development and long-term sustainability 
of brokering initiatives. 

Part 1: Structural Allegiance 

Table 1 provides a description of each 
of the five categories of structural alle¬ 
giance to indicate who CCE brokers are, 
what they do and the impact of their work, 
together with examples of the different 
brokering initiatives we reviewed. 

Community-based brokering initia¬ 
tives are rooted in communities and their 
primary purpose is to provide opportuni¬ 
ties for community organisations to collab¬ 
orate with academics and/or professional 
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researchers on projects that address com¬ 
munity objectives. The initiatives we re¬ 
viewed worked with individuals and organ¬ 
isations in the public, private and/or non¬ 
profit sectors to accomplish a range of 
tasks, such as defining research questions 
and developing proposals, making initial 
connections with potential academics and 
other research partners, managing com¬ 
munity-driven research projects, and 
providing training and mentoring in com¬ 
munity-based research for all participants 
involved. Brokers pay particular attention 
to each community's needs and work to 
ensure the community's priorities drive the 
project. Brokers work with partners to 
make sure knowledge is co-created and 
projects are action-oriented, meaning that 
partners can use findings to make positive 
changes within their communities. Brokers 
build the capacity of community partners 
and community members by collaborative- 
ly developing training opportunities and 
resources. Stakeholders often include staff 
members and volunteers from community- 
based organisations, community residents, 
marginalised groups, academic institutions 
and government ministries. 

One example of a community-based 
brokering initiative is the Centre for Com¬ 
munity Based Research ( 

www.community.ca / I. 

Located in Waterloo, Canada, it is an 
independent non-profit organisation which 
aims to promote collaborative approaches 
to the co-production of knowledge and in¬ 
novative solutions to community needs. 
The Centre is committed to social justice 
and employs community researchers with 
insider perspectives. It uses a participatory 
and action-oriented approach, bringing 


people together with diverse expertise to 
contribute to positive community change. A 
second example is Vibrant Communities 
Canada (http: / / www.vibrantcanada.ca/] 
which engages a pan-Canadian audience to 
connect people, organisations, businesses 
and government to reduce poverty in Can¬ 
ada. Their efforts are community-driven 
and focus on supporting solutions to reduc¬ 
ing poverty. Members connect through in- 
person events and online opportunities, 
including joining discussion groups or 
learning communities, contributing blog 
posts and searching member profiles. 

University-based brokering initia¬ 
tives typically aim to encourage the univer¬ 
sity population to engage in CCE through 
training, partnership matching, funding and 
ongoing support. These kinds of models 
may support initiatives such as science 
shops, service-learning courses, communi¬ 
ty-based research projects and community 
outreach services. Many of them also offer 
support for community-based organisa¬ 
tions working with academics by providing 
a range of services such as facilitating ini¬ 
tial connections and partnership develop¬ 
ment, and offering templates for partner¬ 
ship agreements, financial and human re¬ 
sources and troubleshooting on an ongoing 
basis. Academic institutions typically house 
and fund university-based brokers to meet 
institutional needs. While community part¬ 
ners play an important role in projects 
working with academic faculty or students, 
a key purpose of these brokering initiatives 
is to ensure academics have opportunities 
to conduct research and learn within com¬ 
munity organizations. 

The Community Engaged Scholarship 
Institute [www.cesinstitute.ca/] is one ex- 
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ample of a university-based brokering ini¬ 
tiative. It is located in Guelph, Canada, and 
acts as a hub for engaged scholarship with¬ 
in the University of Guelph and the broader 
community. Staff members work with fac¬ 
ulty members and students, community- 
based organizations and government, 
building capacity for participation in com¬ 
munity engagement and social innovation 
projects. The Institute leverages resources, 
builds and maintains partnerships, and ad¬ 
dresses obstacles to participating in com¬ 
munity-engaged research. Another example 
is University-Community Partnerships 
(http://ucp.msu.edu/]. Located in East 
Lansing, US, it provides a range of services 
for developing research networks among 
campus partners at Michigan State Univer¬ 
sity and community partners. Staff match 
university partners interested in working 
with a community group or partner on a 
grant proposal or maintaining a long-term 
campus partnership with a community 
group. University-Community Partnerships 
balances university and community needs 
and priorities, promoting projects that pro¬ 
vide mutual benefits for all partners, build 
capacity in communities and encourage 
long-term partnerships within research 
networks. 

As a hybrid of the previous two catego¬ 
ries, community-university-based broker¬ 
ing initiatives are often managed by a team 
of academic staff, students and/or faculty, 
as well as community-based organizational 
representatives. Initiatives in this category 
are typically driven by both community and 
academic partners, although it is common 
to see explicit reference towards prioritiz¬ 
ing community objectives and goals. These 
types of brokering initiatives typically op¬ 


erate using a mix of resources from 
postsecondary institutions and external 
grant funding. 

An example of a community-university 
based brokering initiative is the Helpdesk 
of the Community University Partnership 
Programme 

( www.brighton.ac.uk/ 1 housed at the 
University of Brighton in the UK. The 
Helpdesk’s work is community-driven and 
collaborative, with an emphasis on ensur¬ 
ing that community and academic partners 
are able to build equitable relationships 
and gain mutual benefit (Rodriguez & 
Millican 2007], It acts as a gateway to the 
university for both representatives from 
community-based organisations enquiring 
about funding for starting up a research 
project and faculty members who might 
have relevant research interest in collabo¬ 
rating on a project; and as a contact point 
for university staff and students interested 
in making contact with community-based 
organisations for collaborative research 
and teaching purposes. Initiated through 
philanthropic seed funding, the Helpdesk 
currently receives the majority of its fund¬ 
ing through its university host. Another ex¬ 
ample is the Trent Community Research 
Centre (www.trentcentre.ca/] located in 
Peterborough, Canada. The Centre is com¬ 
munity-based, with project proposals pri¬ 
oritizing community needs coming from 
community-based organizations. Brokers 
match Trent University students seeking to 
engage in community-based projects as 
volunteers or to fulfil part of their course 
work with community partners to conduct 
community-based research projects. They 
ensure that community partners' priorities 
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drive the project, as well as supporting the 
university students throughout the project. 

Resource-based brokering initia¬ 
tives include grant programs that provide 
resources to community-based organiza¬ 
tions and academic researchers and/or in¬ 
stitutions that aim to address key challeng¬ 
es through research and action. While some 
resource-based brokering initiatives simply 
provide monetary resources, others prefer 
to play a more active role in the partner¬ 
ship by taking on management responsibil¬ 
ities and/or offering extended support ser¬ 
vices such as training and knowledge mobi¬ 
lisation services. For example, the Social 
Science and Humanities Research Council 
of Canada (http://www.sshn:- 

crsh.gc.ca/about-au_sujet/partnerships- 
partenariats/index-eng.aspx] offers a se¬ 
ries of grant programs to support partner¬ 
ships between academics at different uni¬ 
versities, as well as between businesses 
and non-profit organizations. Funds are 
granted to carry out research, training and 
knowledge mobilization activities using 
approaches that involve partners collabo¬ 
rating and sharing leadership. Funds can be 
used to establish new partnerships, test 
partnership approaches and expand estab¬ 
lished partnerships. As a second example, 
the National Coordinating Centre for Public 
Engagement 

[www.publicengagement.ac.uk/], located in 
Bristol, UK, supports universities through¬ 
out the UK to increase how often and how 
well they engage in community-based re¬ 
search and learning activities. It works with 
campus staff members and students to de¬ 
velop skills for community-engagement 
activities and offers training sessions (e.g. 
funding, impact, evaluation] and consultan¬ 


cy to researchers, research managers and 
staff members in community-based organi¬ 
zations. 

Finally, brokering networks, the 
broadest of the brokering initiative catego¬ 
ries, describe initiatives that tend to oper¬ 
ate independently to foster relationships 
through a series of mechanisms. With bro¬ 
kering networks taking on a range of for¬ 
mal and informal structures, they often re¬ 
quire little commitment from members and 
minimal resources to sustain. Networks can 
also work across geographies to provide a 
channel for sharing information, resources 
and ideas (Ontario Health Communities 
Coalition n.d.]. Brokering networks offer 
opportunities to develop partnerships, col¬ 
laborate on projects and share information 
in a more indirect way than the other four 
structures. 

The Community-Campus Partnerships 
for Health (www.ccphealth.org/] is a mem¬ 
bership-based CCE network that provides 
numerous opportunities to promote and 
connect communities and academic institu¬ 
tions around health equity and social jus¬ 
tice (Community-Campus Partnerships for 
Health 2017], Through their website, mul¬ 
tiple listservs and biennial conference, the 
network mobilises knowledge, provides 
training and technical assistance, conducts 
research, builds coalitions and advocates 
for supportive policies. As a brokering net¬ 
work, it unites community practitioners 
and academics from diverse fields around 
community-based participatory research 
principles and practices. On the other hand, 
the Canadian Rural Research Network 
(http://rural-research- 
network.blogspot.ca/] acts as a hub for ru¬ 
ral stakeholders across Canada, including 
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academics, practitioners, formal and infor¬ 
mal community groups, and government 
officials, to share research outputs. Mem¬ 
bers can stay up-to-date on rural research, 
connect with various rural stakeholders, 
and develop and maintain research part¬ 
nerships. The Network has no budget, but 
is sustained by its members who serve on 
various committees. 

Part 2: Dimensions 

The second part of the framework in¬ 
volves four categories that speak to the 
kinds of activities undertaken by brokering 
initiatives. These categories address details 
of what CCE brokers do and how they de¬ 
velop programs, governance and infra¬ 
structure accordingly. Below we present a 
description of each of the four categories as 
well as examples of some of the different 
kinds of brokering initiatives. 

First, level of engagement covers the 
frequency of support and duration of in¬ 
volvement that brokers have with stake¬ 
holders throughout a CCE project. The level 
of engagement of the different brokering 
initiatives can be conceived of as a continu¬ 
um that meets the needs of CCE partner¬ 
ships in a variety of ways. At one end are 
brokering initiatives that provide 'light- 
touch' engagement, which often involves 
CCE brokers having initial contact with 
partners, being less involved after the part¬ 
nership has been established, and allowing 
the partners to take on leadership. For ex¬ 
ample, some brokering initiatives we re¬ 
viewed supported community-engaged 
learning projects by pairing students with 
community-based organisations to fulfil 
coursework requirements, identifying fac¬ 
ulty members to work with a particular 


community partner, and offering training 
sessions, one-time learning events, or 
meeting spaces to be used on an as needed 
basis. At the other end are brokering initia¬ 
tives that offer a deep level of engagement. 
This involves establishing partnerships and 
playing an active role throughout the dura¬ 
tion of the project by working with part¬ 
ners to manage and conduct community- 
driven research. The Trent Community Re¬ 
search Centre, for example, maintains con¬ 
tact with partners throughout the course of 
a project and sometimes beyond. These 
CCE brokers also engage in project¬ 
planning and decision-making, helping to 
secure project funding, and in the case of 
community-based research activities, play¬ 
ing a direct role in the research (e.g. data 
collection, analysis and interpretation, and 
knowledge mobilisation]. 

Second, brokering initiatives differed 
in respect of the types of platforms they 
used to manage services. Some brokering 
initiatives maintained a physical centre 
within an academic institution or an office 
in the community. Having a physical pres¬ 
ence within a community or on campus al¬ 
lowed these types of brokering initiatives 
to host face-to-face meetings with commu¬ 
nity and university partners or make work¬ 
spaces available for planning, data collec¬ 
tion or informal discussions. Learning 
events, such as workshop series, presenta¬ 
tion panels and informal meet-and-greets 
could also be used to bring community and 
academic partners together for face-to-face 
interaction. Other brokering initiatives, 
such as the Canadian Rural Research Net¬ 
work, used virtual platforms that offered 
community and academic partners the op¬ 
portunity to connect through online com- 
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munication tools, such as discussion fo¬ 
rums, listservs, researcher wanted boards, 
expertise or member profile searches, vol¬ 
unteer or partner matching databases, and 
virtual platforms for group collaboration. 
Some brokering initiatives offered a com¬ 
bination of physical and virtual platforms 
as multiple ways to connect diverse part¬ 
ners. 

Third, brokering initiatives differed in 
their scale of activities. Some brokering ini¬ 
tiatives were primarily focused on support¬ 
ing partnerships in their local community 
or region. Examples include brokering 
partnerships between community groups 
and students to establish a food rescue 
program in a city, establishing connections 
with local housing providers and profes¬ 
sors to develop innovative opportunities in 
a low-income neighbourhood, and working 
with local libraries to match university stu¬ 
dents with children in need of reading men¬ 
tors. Other brokering initiatives reached a 
national audience. For example, establish¬ 
ing partnerships between rural researchers 
and practitioners across Canada, connect¬ 
ing diverse stakeholders to explore nation¬ 
al poverty solutions, and bringing together 
community-based organisations and aca¬ 
demics in the UK over issues of food securi¬ 
ty. Other brokering initiatives spanned a 
much wider geography, working with part¬ 
ners on an international scale. Examples 
include promoting an exchange of ideas 
and knowledge-sharing at international 
health and social justice conferences on 
community-based participatory research, 
implementing an international in-person 
community-campus partnerships course 
and follow-up mentoring, and promoting 
online global dialogue and resource¬ 


sharing for students and community activ¬ 
ists interested in social action and research. 

Lastly, the areas of focus varied among 
the different brokering initiatives. Some 
initiatives engaged in particular issue- 
based activities and services. For example, 
a brokering initiative focusing on commu¬ 
nity food security hosted webinars and 
workshops, posted articles on their website 
and sent out newsletters to members. Oth¬ 
er issue-based efforts covered poverty re¬ 
duction, rural research, HIV/AIDS, and 
housing. In general, these activities tended 
to be more issue-based than those in the 
other brokering initiative categories. Some 
brokering initiatives had a much broader 
focus, however, with CCE brokers engaging 
in projects using community-engaged ap¬ 
proaches to teaching and research, focusing 
on a broad range of issues and areas, such 
as community resilience and health promo¬ 
tion. 

Upon examination of the four catego¬ 
ries, level of broker engagement and types 
of broker platforms, appeared to be the 
most informative for developing a broker¬ 
ing initiatives matrix. Areas of focus tended 
to vary among the brokering initiatives and 
few patterns could be identified from that 
dimension. And while we noticed that bro¬ 
kering initiatives using virtual platforms 
tended to reach more national and interna¬ 
tional audiences, whereas physical plat¬ 
forms lent themselves to a local scale of 
activity, descriptions of activities within the 
level of broker engagement and type of 
broker platforms seemed most informative 
for guiding brokering initiatives. Figure 
1 provides a summary of these two broker¬ 
ing initiative dimensions. 
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Broker initiative dimensions matrix 

Brokering initiatives in the virtual- 
light touch quadrant offer opportunities to 
share knowledge and establish connections 
with a wide span of members or partners. 
The Canadian Rural Research Network 
(http: / / rural-research- 
network.blogspot.ca/] is one example of 
this type of approach. Some drawbacks to 
this approach include members engaging in 
passive interactions (e.g. scanning a 
blogpost], but not reaching out to mem¬ 
bers, and offering limited member contact 
by not promoting regular member or part¬ 
ner contact. Brokering initiatives in the vir¬ 
tual-deep engagement quadrant offer 
members more engaging opportunities to 
connect by promoting ongoing project 
sharing, regular meetings and frequent 
news updates. While this approach has 
great potential in deeply connecting di¬ 
verse stakeholders, we did not come across 
this kind of brokering initiative in our 
search. Drawbacks to this approach could 
be the increased resources required within 
the brokering initiative to moderate discus¬ 
sions, host meetings, and provide regular 
coaching and member interaction. Broker¬ 
ing initiatives in the physical-light touch 
quadrant offer services to connect people 
within communities while requiring fewer 
resources to sustain a deep engagement 
initiative. The Helpdesk is an example of a 
brokering initiative that uses this approach. 
A drawback could be that partners might 
not be able to sustain engagement without 
a broker's ongoing support. Finally, the 
physical-deep engagement brokering initia¬ 
tive offers partners opportunities to deeply 
engage with one another throughout the 
life of a project. The Centre for Community- 


Based Research is an example of this type 
of brokering initiative. Drawbacks include 
the resources, such as time, space and 
funds, necessary to support partners at 
each phase of a project. 

Conclusions 

In this article, we have presented an 
overview of the features, roles and activi¬ 
ties of brokering initiatives and a frame¬ 
work to better understand their contribu¬ 
tions to successful community-campus 
partnerships. Our intention has been to 
provide an analytical tool that can support 
academics and community-based practi¬ 
tioners engaged in teaching and research 
partnerships. There are a number of ways 
this framework might be used in develop¬ 
ing new or existing brokering initiatives. 
First, the categories in each of the two parts 
of the framework describing the different 
structural allegiances (i.e. community- 
based brokering initiatives, university- 
based brokering initiatives, community- 
university-based brokering initiatives, re- 
source-based brokering initiatives and 
brokering networks] and dimensions (i.e. 
levels of engagement, types of platforms, 
scales of activities and areas of focus] could 
encourage partners to think through their 
overall goals and objectives. The frame¬ 
work could also help participants to better 
evaluate the purpose of a brokering initia¬ 
tive and the various mechanisms to be used 
to meet those objectives. Further, it might 
enable consideration of the strengths and 
limitations of various brokering initiatives 
in order to understand what each might 
accomplish, its limitations, and how it could 
adapt accordingly. 
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For example, a CCE broker interested 
in disseminating knowledge, keeping par¬ 
ticipants up-to-date on activities and 
providing a place for input and sharing ide¬ 
as might adopt a virtual light-touch en¬ 
gagement model. This type of model would 
require few resources to maintain (e.g. staff 
members, infrastructure, costs]. A broker¬ 
ing initiative interested in regularly engag¬ 
ing a wide reach of partners or members, 
but at a low cost, might wish to use a virtual 
deep-engagement model. This could keep 
overheads low as only a few key staff 
members would be required to maintain 
online communication tools and activities 
(e.g. website, discussion moderation, web 
coaching, webinars]. By contrast, a broker¬ 
ing initiative seeking to have a wide com¬ 
munity impact by reaching many diverse 
partners might decide to use a physical 
light-touch model. By offering matching 
services, but not requiring resources to 
provide ongoing support to partnerships 
throughout a project, this type of initiative 
would require minimal staff members to 
review proposals and match partners. The 
most resource-intensive choice is the phys¬ 
ical deep-engagement model. A brokering 
initiative with the goal of establishing and 
maintaining CCE partnerships and support¬ 
ing partners long-term would need to en¬ 
sure they had adequate, ongoing funding 
available to sustain such a model. As more 
CCE projects turn to brokering initiatives as 
a way to support their work, it is important 
that all partners have a clear sense of the 
initiative’s purpose and what is involved. 

The framework could also be used to 
consider where and how to situate a bro¬ 
kering initiative. For example, a brokering 
initiative based in the community would be 


more accessible for community-based or¬ 
ganizations and more understanding and 
responsive to their needs than if based in a 
university. This would be especially true if 
there was concern that a particular institu¬ 
tional structure might not address the 
needs of community participants in a 
meaningful way. However, university- 
based brokers might have more success 
securing funding and other resources to 
support their work. Universities could also 
facilitate broader based partnership net¬ 
works, while many non-profit organiza¬ 
tions would have limited capacity to build 
and maintain relationships beyond those 
related to their immediate work. With uni¬ 
versity funding, however, comes additional 
expectations (e.g. prioritizing faculty and 
students, adhering to a university's strate¬ 
gic plan]. As another example, as brokering 
initiatives in a physical location are typical¬ 
ly housed in community-based centers or 
university-based offices, they are well posi¬ 
tioned to respond to their immediate com¬ 
munity, an important element in building 
trust. Network brokers, on the other hand, 
tend to use virtual platforms, which limit 
face-to-face contact but allow them to reach 
a much wider constituency. 

Brokering initiatives could also use 
this framework when mapping out the re¬ 
sources needed to sustain their work. 
Common to most brokering initiatives we 
examined was the importance of having a 
steady source of funding to develop infra¬ 
structure, hire staff to carry out the neces¬ 
sary tasks and sustain the initiative over 
the long-term. CCE brokers that are funded 
or based in a university tended to have the 
most stability and capacity as a result of 
solid institutional backing. In fact, some of 
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the brokering initiatives we studied began 
as independent organizations based in the 
community, but over time chose to relocate 
to the university due to funding opportuni¬ 
ties and the institutional resources and 
supports available. Having stable funding 
appeared to lessen the anxiety of partici¬ 
pants and allow CCE brokers to focus on 
improving the content of their activities 
and services. In a number of cases, added 
stability also enabled participants to more 
seriously consider and address power im¬ 
balances within their relationships. Some of 
the networks we examined, such as the Ca¬ 
nadian Rural Research Network, did not 
have funding and, as a result, operated 
primarily as a shell, with activities driven 
completely by participants (typically those 
with grants to do their work]. The source of 
funding also made a significant difference 
to the work CCE brokers could take on. For 
example, one brokering initiative reported 
that having support from an external fun¬ 
der over the course of several years al¬ 
lowed them to respond better to communi¬ 
ty needs, take risks and experiment with 
new types of activities rather than worry¬ 
ing about whether they were addressing 
the university's strategic plan. For many 
academics, a well-funded, secure and long¬ 
term partnership provided added legitima¬ 
cy for engaging in, and in some cases lead¬ 
ing, CCE projects. 

We propose several directions for fu¬ 
ture research on CCE brokering initiatives. 
First, there is very little research docu¬ 
menting and evaluating case studies of 
brokering initiatives, especially in peer- 
reviewed journals. These kinds of scholarly 
studies are important as a means of sharing 
information and comparing and contrasting 


the efforts of different initiatives. The 
framework is a first step towards that in- 
depth analysis and could be used to further 
examine the process of building and main¬ 
taining CCE brokering relationships and 
models. Second, limited research exists on 
both the factors for success and the chal¬ 
lenges faced by CCE brokering initiatives. 
To share learning, we suggest that re¬ 
searchers analyse experiences and docu¬ 
ment lessons learned from attempts at bro¬ 
kering community-campus partnerships in 
relation to the categories proposed in this 
article. Finally, CCE practitioners would 
benefit from studies of the different tools 
available to support brokering initiatives. 
We propose that these tools could be con¬ 
ceptualized in relation to the framework. 

While this framework provides a valu¬ 
able tool for understanding and evaluating 
brokering initiatives, it is not intended to 
be static. In most cases, we found that the 
categories were not fixed and that many of 
the brokering initiatives we examined took 
on more than one of the structural alle¬ 
giances and/or dimensions simultaneously. 
This speaks to the context in which many of 
these brokering initiatives operate (e.g. re¬ 
acting/responding to changing funding re¬ 
alities, program priorities of community 
organisations, emerging/unanticipated 

needs, etc.]. Also, as technology changes 
along with the needs of CCE, new tools are 
being developed that may require different 
kinds of frameworks to understand and 
interpret CCE activities. Thus, while we 
compared brokering initiatives in order to 
understand their different attributes, we 
are not advocating a standardised ap¬ 
proach to evaluation. Our research and ex¬ 
perience leads us to suggest that brokering 
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initiatives must be context-specific and re¬ 
spond to the needs of both community and 
academic partners. However, we need 
mechanisms to support community- 
campus partnerships in a more institution¬ 
al and sustained way. It is our hope that the 
analytical framework will make a meaning¬ 
ful contribution to this endeavour. 
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Abstract 

Community-based research (CBR] is a relatively new methodology characterised by 
the co-generation of knowledge. As CBR is integrated into institutional frameworks, it be¬ 
comes increasingly important to understand what differentiates CBR from other research. 
To date, there has been no systematic study of CBR values and principles, which tend to be 
offered as a list of considerations that are taken as given rather than problematised. Simi¬ 
larly, research has not explored the ways in which understandings of CBR’s underlying 
values differ among individual researchers compared to the broader research values of a 
large university. In this article, we report the findings of a Delphi study which addresses 
these gaps through a systematic, cross-disciplinary survey of CBR researchers at a large 
Canadian research university. Our findings indicate diverse and complex understandings 
of both the potentially political nature of CBR and the perceived values of the respondents' 
institution. 

Keywords: community-based research, participatory research, Delphi, research ethics, 
participatory action research, CBPR 


Introduction 

In standard research practice, the sci¬ 
entific obligation to objectivity distances 
the researcher, as a legitimate producer of 
knowledge, from the researched, who nei¬ 
ther influence the findings nor collaborate 
in the research process. In response, the 
past 20 years have witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of participatory approaches that seek 
to reduce the distance between researchers 
and the 'subjects' of research by engaging 


directly with local stakeholders. Communi¬ 
ty-based research (CBR] is a relatively new 
methodology often aligned with critical 
theory and characterised by co-generation 
of knowledge and shared decision-making 
between researchers and community 
members. As such, CBR may challenge tra¬ 
ditional ways of 'doing research’. Support¬ 
ing CBR has increasingly become a strategic 
priority for universities due to its potential 
to enhance research impact (Hall 2009; 
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Speer & Christens 2013], As CBR is inte¬ 
grated into institutional frameworks and a 
growing number of researchers incorpo¬ 
rate CBR into their research practice, it be¬ 
comes increasingly important to under¬ 
stand CBR research principles and values. 

However, the idea of CBR itself can be 
contestable. In this article, we use CBR as 
an umbrella term for research that involves 
community engagement. Other terms that 
may fall under this umbrella include action 
research, participatory action research, 
community-based participatory research, 
community-based participatory action re¬ 
search, peer research, (community] en¬ 
gaged research, and inclusion research. In 
some fields, such as health sciences, it is 
important to distinguish between CBR, 
which indicates that research takes place in 
the community, as opposed to the laborato¬ 
ry, clinic or hospital, and community-based 
participatory research, in which the com¬ 
munity plays an equitable role in every 
phase of the research (Blumenthal 2011], 

Within the literature, scholars have 
unpacked the terminology frequently asso¬ 
ciated with CBR, including action (Reid, 
Tom & Frisby 2006], participation (Corn¬ 
wall 2008], community (Ross et al. 2010], 
engagement (Flicker et al. 2008], research 
(Wells & Jones 2009], peer (Roche, Flicker 
& Guta 2010] and inclusion (OWHN 2009], 
Scholarship has investigated methods of 
knowledge dissemination (Chen et 
al. 2010], levels of engagement (Flicker et 
al. 2008] and relationships with institu¬ 
tional ethics review boards (Shore et 
al. 2011], However, to date there has been 
no systematic study of CBR values and 
principles guiding the research process or 
of how the application of CBR principles 


differs across academic researchers and 
community partners in various disciplines 
in one large university institution. Often, 
CBR values and principles are provided as a 
list of ethical considerations that are taken 
as given rather than negotiated by those 
directly involved in the research process. 
Moreover, the means by which particular 
principles or values are identified is not 
explained, or is done descriptively, usually 
by narrating research processes. Similarly, 
research has not yet explored the ways in 
which understandings of CBR's underlying 
values differ with respect to the faculty 
member's own research compared to the 
broader research values of a large universi¬ 
ty with many faculties and departments 
which may hold rigid ideas of what counts 
as 'real research'. 

In order to address these gaps, our 
purpose for this study was to provide a fo¬ 
rum for discussion of CBR values and prin¬ 
ciples (VPs] across disciplines for both fac¬ 
ulty and community partners. In this arti¬ 
cle, we report the findings of a systematic 
cross-disciplinary survey of CBR research¬ 
ers and community partners at a large Ca¬ 
nadian research university. We also explore 
some common understandings of CBR’s 
defining values and principles among dif¬ 
ferent groups of stakeholders engaged in 
community-based research. Through the 
Delphi approach, this study generated a set 
of community-based research VPs. Howev¬ 
er, the findings also uncovered diverse and 
complex understandings among the re¬ 
spondents of the potentially ‘political’ na¬ 
ture of CBR. We highlight the complexity of 
defining VPs of CBR in one institution, giv¬ 
en the issues of relationality and power re¬ 
flected in the study. 
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Literature review 

The major themes in the literature on 
CBR values and principles may be grouped 
under three broad, interconnected con¬ 
cerns: relationships, power and social 
change. Relationships refer to the multifac¬ 
eted relations among community members 
engaging in research, the community or¬ 
ganisations representing community mem¬ 
bers, university researchers and their insti¬ 
tution. Power denotes access and control 
over resources, data and decision-making 
as well as over the definition of legitimate 
academic knowledge production. Social 
change references the desire of many CBR 
researchers to better the living conditions 
of research participants or provide support 
and capacity-building for greater equity 
and justice. We explore these issues in 
more detail below. 

Relationships 

Most authors agree that the relation¬ 
ship between the researcher and the re¬ 
searched is central to CBR. Accountability, 
trust, reciprocity, respect, solidarity and 
collaboration are frequently mentioned in 
the literature; moreover, for CBR scholars, 
relationships are part of a process that is at 
least as important as scholar¬ 
ly outcomes such as publications (Brydon- 
Miller 2009; Elliott 2012; Israel 2008; 
Jacklin & Kinoshameg 2008], Several schol¬ 
ars suggest that CBR partners must commit 
to long-term research relationships and 
emphasise the iterative nature of the CBR 
process (CAMH2011; Horowitz, Robinson 
& Seifer 2009], Drawing on Kirkness and 
Barnhardt's (2001] earlier work, Stanton 
[2014] proposes that CBR should adhere to 


the ‘four Rs’ of respect, relevance, reciproc¬ 
ity and responsibility. CBR researchers also 
stress the importance of open and inclusive 
processes and acknowledgement of one's 
social location (Brydon-Miller 2009; 
Cochran et al. 2008], 

Stanton [2014] examines the potential 
for CBR to disrupt mainstream research 
paradigms that privilege ‘individual merit', 
hierarchical prestige, methodological and 
discursive norms, and work that culminates 
in publication, to instead value the lived 
experiences of individuals and communi¬ 
ties and ensure dissemination of 
knowledge gained to all partners. In this 
sense, CBR blurs the line between the re¬ 
searcher and the researched by recognising 
research participants as active ‘subjects' 
rather than passive 'objects;' everyone is an 
expert (OWHN 2009], For example, St Den¬ 
is [1992] argues that CBR is for and 
with rather than about or on research par¬ 
ticipants. 

CBR’s focus on relationships and ac¬ 
countability creates an affinity with Indige¬ 
nous research methodologies. As in CBR, 
Indigenous researchers develop relation¬ 
ships in order to seek knowledge (Wil¬ 
son 2008], Relationality in Indigenous re¬ 
search is not concerned so much with sta¬ 
tistical significance or validity, but rather 
with accountability to relationships; this 
requires an unsettling of binaries such as 
knower/known and subject/object (Wil¬ 
son 2008], Cautioning that, from the van¬ 
tage point of the colonised, ‘research’ has 
been, and for the most part continues to be, 
a tool of imperialism and colonialism, Smith 
(2012] affirms ‘research’ to be one of the 
dirtiest words in the Indigenous world’s 
vocabulary, and sets an agenda for research 
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that takes seriously Indigenous ways of 
knowing and being by posing a series of 
questions similar to those asked by CBR 
researchers. These include 'Whose research 
is it? Who owns it? Whose interests does it 
serve? Who will benefit from it? Who has 
designed its questions and framed its 
scope? Who will carry it out? Who will 
write it up? How will the results be dissem¬ 
inated?’ (p. 10; see also Flicker, Roche & 
Guta 2010; Minkler2004; OWHN 2009], In 
these contexts, CBR may go some way to 
addressing conflict between the Western 
values of the academic setting and those of 
marginalised and Indigenous communities 
(Cochran et al. 2008], 

Power 

In conventional research methodology, 
the 'objects’ of research provide data which 
the researcher (‘subject’] analyses and 
owns. Conversely, many CBR scholars share 
the objective of creating equity in research 
relationships through attention to social 
inequities and shared ownership of the 
project, and findings for the benefit of all 
partners (Heffner, Zandee & 
Schwander 2003; Horowitz, Robinson & 
Seifer 2009; Jacklin & Kinoshameg 2008], 
Breaking down traditional understandings 
of research subjects and objects through 
partnerships based on shared ownership 
implies disrupting existing power relations. 
For example, Cochran et al. (2008] argue 
that conventional research has perpetuated 
a myth that Indigenous people represent a 
'problem' to be examined and solved and 
that they are passive 'objects' requiring as¬ 
sistance from outside experts. CBR re¬ 
sponds to the limitations of traditional re¬ 
search approaches by acknowledging dif¬ 
ferent ways of knowing, valuing the voices 


of community residents and generating 
knowledge that meaningfully addresses 
locally identified problems (Fletcher 2003; 
Jacobson & Rugeley 2007], 

Generating equity in relationships 
means CBR must challenge power explicitly 
(Elliott 2012; OWHN 2009], Accordingly, 
most writing on CBR begins with an as¬ 
sumption that CBR is more openly political 
(in the sense of naming and unsettling rela¬ 
tionships of power] than conventional re¬ 
search aimed at objectivity. For example, 
Brydon-Miller and Maguire (2009, p. 79] 
suggest CBR is an 'unapologetically political 
approach to knowledge creation through 
and for action'. For many authors, ethics 
and empowerment are two key pillars of 
CBR (Blumenthal 2011; CAMH 2011; El¬ 
liott 2012; Israel et al. 2001 Jacklin & 
Kinoshameg 2008; Minkler 2004], Building 
on these ideas, some scholars insist on the 
importance of anti-oppression principles 
and an acknowledgement that research is 
not value free, arguing that claims to objec¬ 
tivity have been used to subordinate re¬ 
search participants (CAMH 2011; 
OWHN 2009; Savan et al. 2009; Schwartz & 
van de Sande 2011], CBR scholars assert 
that CBR is a response to conventional re¬ 
search that has failed to protect or benefit 
participants and directly or indirectly led to 
significant harm (Wells & Jones 2009], 

Because of CBR's explicit attention to 
power relations, some critics contend that 
CBR is unscientific, overly political and sus¬ 
ceptible to bias, that community interests 
supersede theoretical and scientific rigour, 
and that it constitutes activism rather than 
research (Hernandez 2015; McAreavey & 
Muir 2011; Ochocka and Janzen2014], In 
other words, scholars have identified a per- 
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ceived tension between the values of scien¬ 
tific rigour and those of community partici¬ 
pation (Elliott 2012; Minkler 2004], How¬ 
ever, advocates argue that CBR has greater 
potential for meeting the standards of sci¬ 
entific knowledge creation than conven¬ 
tional social science precisely because re¬ 
searchers are engaged directly in the trans¬ 
formation of the phenomena they study 
(Brydon-Miller, Greenwood & 

Maguire 2003], Similarly, feminists have 
long pointed to the value of acknowledging 
the situated nature of knowledge 
(Haraway 1988], 

Social Change 

Following from the focus on power re¬ 
lations, several authors suggest that a key 
principle of CBR involves the integration of 
knowledge and action for social change, 
with the objective of transforming funda¬ 
mental structures that sustain inequalities 
in order to improve the lives of those in¬ 
volved, as they define improvement 
(Brydon - Miller & Maguire 2009; 
CAMH2011; Elliott 2012; Jacklin & 
Kinoshameg 2008; OWHN 2009; Stan¬ 
ton 2014], For Ross et al. [2010], social jus¬ 
tice is a goal of CBR that includes ensuring 
research priorities respect the needs of 
marginalised communities and promote 
self-determination. Similarly, St Denis 
(1992] argues that CBR must be committed 
to critiquing the status quo and building a 
more just society. 

As part of promoting positive social 
change, many authors stress the commit¬ 
ment of CBR researchers to capacity¬ 
building, co-learning, and expansion of crit¬ 
ical consciousness (Brydon-Miller & 
Maguire 2009; CAMH 2011; Horowitz, Rob¬ 
inson & Seifer 2009; OWHN 2009; 


Stanton 2014; Stoudt, Fox & Fine 2012], 
For example, Freudenberg and Tsui (2014] 
argue that improvements in health equity 
requires addressing the social determi¬ 
nants of health; consequently, policy 
change becomes a public health goal. Pow¬ 
er dynamics are woven throughout policy 
efforts to improve health, and the work of 
public health researchers is inherently po¬ 
litical because it concerns power relations 
(Freudenberg & Tsui 2014], 

In sum, the literature reveals CBR as an 
ethical research practice that calls for re¬ 
searchers to be reflexive throughout the 
research process, leading to social trans¬ 
formation. Although the literature speaks 
to the values and principles of CBR, they 
have not been clearly articulated. To ad¬ 
dress this gap, we conducted a Delphi study 
among active CBR researchers at a research 
university in Western Canada. 

Methodology 

The university in which we conducted 
this study piloted a CBR initiative a few 
years ago. A steering committee under the 
Vice-President Research was set up to in¬ 
crease the visibility of CBR and promote the 
adoption of best practice at the university. 
Despite the fact that CBR is widely prac¬ 
tised on campus, there has been a concern 
among CBR researchers that they are dis¬ 
advantaged in research ethics reviews and 
tenure and promotion processes by the 
lack of understanding of the values and 
principles (VPs] of CBR. To address this 
concern, we conducted this study to gener¬ 
ate a list of VPs that could be used as refer¬ 
ence for these reviews and processes. 

As a comprehensive research universi¬ 
ty with over 5000 research faculty mem¬ 
bers, CBR researchers come from a variety 
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of disciplines, each of which has its own 
research tradition, stakeholders and under¬ 
standing of CBR. It is therefore difficult to 
identify all CBR researchers. Besides, the 
very essence of CBR entails the participa¬ 
tion of community partners; therefore, it 
was also important that we involve their 
voices in a study to explore the values and 
principles of CBR. The actual number and 
identification of all community partners 
involved in CBR with this university was 
hard to determine. Thus, it was technically 
difficult to generate a frame for sampling 
via a traditional survey method. 

Since broad generalisation was not our 
goal, we decided to employ the Delphi 
technique developed by the RAND Corpora¬ 
tion in the 1950s (Dalkey 1967] to conduct 
this study. The Delphi method is a popular 
approach widely used in different fields to 
generate agreement through synthesis of a 
diverse range of expert opinions (Hasson, 
Keeney & McKenna 2000; Yan & 
Tsang 2005], As a research tool, Delphi de¬ 
pends on group dynamics rather than sta¬ 
tistical authority to achieve consensus 
among experts (Okoli & Pawlowski 2004], 
It is a systematic, multiple-step process to 
solicit and collect information from re¬ 
spondents who are experts in a subject ar¬ 
ea. The design of a Delphi study is flexible 
and responsive to the actual data collection 
process. The number of rounds of data col¬ 
lection is contingent on the emergence of 
consensus which, although mainly based on 
majority view, is achieved without re¬ 
spondents feeling they are being judged 
(Geist2010j. Delphi also allows respond¬ 
ents to respond to emerging ideas during 
the research process in a time-effective 
manner (Tersine & Riggs 1976], In the ab¬ 


sence of a face-to-face group discussion, 
respondents can express and exchange ide¬ 
as freely in a confidential and anonymous 
fashion (Okoli & Pawlowski 2004], 

Respondents 

Following the Delphi tradition, re¬ 
spondents in our study were presumed to 
be experts in community-based research. 
Prior to this study, the Steering Committee 
organised several events to promote CBR 
on campus. An email list of approximately 
200 CBR research practitioners was com¬ 
piled. Phone, email and in-person invita¬ 
tions to take part in the study were sent to 
all registered researchers. We also invited 
people on the list to refer to us other CBR 
researchers who might be interested in 
participating, and an email was sent to all 
university Deans with a request to forward 
the invitation to members of their faculties 
who may have been actively involved in 
CBR. We also invited researchers who con¬ 
firmed their participation to recommend at 
least one of their community partners take 
part in this study. A total of 106 people, in¬ 
cluding 50 faculty researchers, 37 commu¬ 
nity partners and 19 staff, who are research 
staff supporting and working on CBR re¬ 
search projects conducted by faculty re¬ 
searchers, were finally confirmed. They 
were invited to participate in three rounds 
of data collection, which were to take place 
from April to July 2015. Generally, Delphi 
prefers a stable and small group of re¬ 
spondents throughout the process. Howev¬ 
er, as it was difficult to monitor this large 
group of respondents, particularly when 
their participation was anonymous due to a 
requirement of the institutional ethics re¬ 
view protocol, ultimately only 70 of the 106 
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(66 per cent] confirmed participants took 
part in the first round of the survey. Attri¬ 
tion rate in Round 2 was 38.6 per cent and 
in Round 3, 48.6 per cent. Despite this, as 
noted in Table 1, there was a fair represen¬ 
tation from faculty, community partners 
and staff in all three rounds. However, due 
to the small sample and the purpose of the 
study, we did not compare the answers 
from these three groups of respondents. 

Procedures 

The Delphi method is a stepwise pro¬ 
cess. The first step involved creating a draft 
list of values and principles. Based on an 
extensive literature review, which included 
records generated from previous CBR ac¬ 
tivities organised by the Steering Commit¬ 
tee, 13 major categories (see Table 2] with 
a total of 150 itemised VPs were generated. 
The list was reviewed and discussed by a 
working group which had been set up to 
advise the Steering Committee on ethical 
issues related to CBR. Minor adjustments 
were made based on the discussion. In view 
of the diverse terminologies used by re¬ 
searchers from different disciplines across 
the campus, the working group also rec¬ 
ommended not to provide an operational 
definition of CBR in order to allow re¬ 
spondents to describe their practice in an 
open-ended way. An online survey tool was 
employed in the three rounds of data col¬ 
lection. 

Note: The number of items eliminated 
in the first round of the survey based on the 
cut-off point (discussed below] appears in 
brackets. 

The aim of the first round of the survey 
was to refine a list of VPs for community- 
based research rooted in the experiences of 
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the researchers and community members 
involved in the study. This list then formed 
the basis of subsequent rounds of Delphi. 
Respondents were asked to indicate 
whether each category, and its itemised 
values and principles, was significant for 
their CBR practice and therefore could re¬ 
main on the list in subsequent rounds. A 
comment box was provided under each VP 
for additional comments. The final question 
asked respondents to describe their CBR 
practice. Forty-three respondents provided 
a total of 252 comments in the first section, 
and 52 respondents provided descriptions 
of their CBR practice. 

Delphi generates consensus largely 
and arbitrarily based on a majority rule. 
However, determining a reasonable cut-off 
point for sufficient consensus can be con¬ 
troversial (Yan & Tsang 2005], According 
to the literature, the minimum cut-off is 51 
per cent, and some Delphi studies employ 
up to 80 per cent. Following completion of 
Round 1, a workshop was held to discuss 
the desirable cut-off point. All survey par¬ 
ticipants were invited. Twelve people at¬ 
tended the workshop (five faculty mem¬ 
bers, three staff, three community partners 
and the project RA], Following previous 
Delphi studies reported in the literature, 
attendees at the workshop decided to 
adopt a two-third majority rule, i.e. 67 per 
cent, as the cut-off point; the same figure 
was used for the Round 2 and 3 surveys. 
Although the 67 per cent cut-off was in fact 
arbitrary, it was considered by workshop 
attendees to represent a reasonable figure 
that was neither too restrictive nor too 
open. In Round 1, respondents were asked 
to select items from the provided list of 
VPs. VPs chosen by two-thirds or more of 
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respondents were included. In Rounds 2 
and 3, the Delphi survey questions were 
about importance and relevance as they 
perceived them. Answers were arranged on 
a Likert scale from 1 (least] to 5 (most]. 
Only VP items for which two-thirds or more 
of respondents checked '4' or '5' were re¬ 
tained. As a result, the total number of 
itemised VPs was reduced to 88 from 150. 
Workshop attendees and the study re¬ 
searchers also discussed rewording some 
VP categories and itemised values and 
principles, for example, 'Participation' be¬ 
came 'Equitable participation’. Further, 
since only one itemised principle under 
'Transformation of fundamental structures' 
passed the cut-off, it was decided that we 
would eliminate this category and move the 
remaining item to the category of 'Long¬ 
term relationship', where it was more ap¬ 
propriately located. 

The Round 2 survey had two parts. In 
the first part, the central question con¬ 
cerned the relevance of the remaining item¬ 
ised VPs in each category. Specifically, we 
asked, ‘On a scale of 1-5 (with 5 being 
"most relevant"] how relevant is this item¬ 
ized VP to: a] your CBR practice? b] the 
university?’ Each section included a space 
for respondents to share additional com¬ 
ments. Part 2 was an optional question that 
asked whether any of the VPs or refined 
meanings that had fallen below the 67 per 
cent cut-off in Round 1 were crucial to re¬ 
spondents’ research. 

Round 3 focused on the importance of 
the 12 remaining VP categories. Respond¬ 
ents were asked, 'On a scale of 1-5 (with 5 
being "most important"] how important is 
this VP to a] your CBR practice? b] the uni¬ 
versity?’ Each section included a comment 


box for respondents to share additional 
comments. Since the intention of this round 
of the survey was to prioritise these 12 cat¬ 
egories based on their importance, no cut¬ 
off point was used. Instead, totals were de¬ 
rived from the sum of the percentage of 
respondents who indicated the importance 
to be either four or five. 

At the end of the Round 3 survey, we 
provided an opportunity for respondents to 
share their thoughts on possible uses of the 
results from this study as well as any other 
comments they wished to share. Twenty 
people provided a total of 23 comments. 

Limitations 

This study has its limitations. It was 
hard to provide a universally accepted def¬ 
inition of such a heavily laden term as CBR. 
By not providing an operational definition, 
we were able to include diverse opinions, 
but the respondents might have answered 
the questions from different or even con¬ 
tradictory perspectives. Due to the nature 
of the research design, we were not able to 
compare these diverse perspectives in the 
answers of the three major stakeholder 
groups. Further, the Delphi method is 
meant to solicit opinions from a group of 
experts through a methodologically ‘neu¬ 
tral’ medium, a survey in this case. Howev¬ 
er, the 'majority rule' in determining crite¬ 
ria unexpectedly raised some of the same 
political challenges that many CBR re¬ 
searchers have already experienced with 
regard to their CBR practice vis-a-vis the 
university and their departmental col¬ 
leagues, in that some respondents found 
some of the VPs most important to them 
were not held in the same regard by other 
respondents and therefore not included in 
the final list. 
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Findings 

Throughout the Delphi exercise pro¬ 
cess, we did not define CBR for respond¬ 
ents. Instead, in Round 1, we deliberately 
asked respondents to describe their CBR 
practice. The descriptions that we received 
set the context for understanding the Del¬ 
phi results. According to the descriptions 
provided, respondents' research practices 
involved an extensive range of types and 
intensity of collaboration with community 
partners/researchers. Specific methods 
also varied widely and included both quali¬ 
tative and quantitative methods. For some 
respondents, CBR starts with community 
needs, and the research questions, methods 
and actions taken are defined by communi¬ 
ty members. For other respondents, re¬ 
search questions and methods originate 
from the researcher and there is no expec¬ 
tation that action will be taken on the find¬ 
ings. 

Dichotomised Views 

Some respondents acknowledged that 
addressing power relations was important 
but resisted the characterisation of such 
efforts as 'political'. For example, one par¬ 
ticipant stated: 

The research itself need not be (per¬ 
haps, should not be] political or politically 
motivated...However, the issue of power 
relationships between researchers, com¬ 
munity groups and community members is 
important and must be consciously and 
overtly addressed. 

Others found descriptors such as 'anti- 
oppressive' and 'empowering' to be too 
negative and/or pathologising, preferring 
more positive framings, e.g. ‘social justice'. 
The controversy around the political nature 


of CBR was well reflected in participants' 
narratives, particularly regarding the ad¬ 
herence to Indigenous epistemologies and 
anti-racist, anti-oppressive, and anti¬ 
colonial or decolonising perspectives. 

For some respondents, these overtly 
politicised perspectives were critical to 
their work. As one participant aptly noted: 

With the dropping of the above VPs 
[related to these perspectives], academic 
researchers maintain their privileged abil¬ 
ity to define, design, and imple¬ 
ment...Ideally we should all be aiming to 
protect the most vulnerable and be com¬ 
mitted to praxis that contributes to decolo¬ 
nizing and anti-oppressive methodologies 
and theoretical frameworks. 

Through the process, we also heard a 
strong voice from a few respondents who 
repeatedly pointed out the relevance of In¬ 
digenous and anti-colonial frameworks to 
CBR. For example, one respondent stated in 
the second round: 

I feel strongly that the values related to 
Indigenous and anti-colonial frameworks 
need to be included, otherwise we will con¬ 
tinue to conduct research that is colonial 
and creates harm. I am not sure how many 
Indigenous communities or partners partic¬ 
ipated in the first round, but it might be 
important to offer this again if the N is low. 

However, not all participants agreed 
that CBR is always conducted with margin¬ 
alised groups or that all ways of knowing 
should be respected. For example, as one 
participant suggested, ‘Community collabo¬ 
rative research is not always about isms 
and oppression.’ 

These dichotomised views were also 
evident in the results of the survey. Indeed, 
as reflected in the narrative data, we can 
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see a divergent perspective on the 'political' 
nature of CBR (Table 3). The two VP cate¬ 
gories, 'Addressing power relations' and 
'Transformation of fundamental struc¬ 
tures', which were perceived by some re¬ 
spondents as 'political', were trimmed 
down significantly in terms of the number 
of itemised VPs and, in the latter case, re¬ 
moved entirely. As indicated above, many 
of the more overtly political itemised VPs 
did not reach a majority consensus in the 
first round of the survey; for instance, 
'Problematizes systematic relations of 
power in the social construction of 
knowledge' (44 per cent], ‘Based on an an¬ 
ti-oppression framework’ (41 per cent] and 
'Fundamentally challenges the structures of 
oppression' (54 per cent]. 

The question of whether 'action' is an 
objective of CBR also provoked disagree¬ 
ment (Table 4], While a number of re¬ 
spondents characterised their research as 
'community-based participatory action re¬ 
search', others did not suggest any action 
after the research, if at all. Related to this 
question, participants also varied in their 
perspectives on whether CBR questioned 
the status quo. For example, one comment¬ 
ed, 'Sometimes the status quo is not that 
bad.’ 

Values and Principles 

A central purpose of this study was to 
generate a list of VPs that different stake¬ 
holders could use as a reference for re¬ 
search ethics applications, tenure and pro¬ 
motion reviews, and formal collaboration 
agreements (readers who would like to 
view the complete list of itemised VPs 
should contact the lead author]. However, 
when formulating this study, we were re¬ 


minded at the outset that CBR researchers 
have frequently perceived discrepancies 
between the research values that are im¬ 
portant to them as individual researchers 
and the priorities of the university as an 
institutional collective. Therefore, in both 
Rounds 2 and 3 we asked respondents to 
rank the relevance and importance of VPs 
for both their own CBR practice and that of 
the university community. The discrepancy 
between individual and institutional re¬ 
search values is indeed reflected in our 
findings. 

RELEVANCE OF ITEMISED VPS 

As reflected in the list, respondents 
place great emphasis on a few key VPs that 
have been discussed in the literature, such 
as dialogue, togetherness, reciprocity, re¬ 
spect for local knowledge, accountability to 
the community, and the importance of iter¬ 
ative processes, to name a few. However, 
our findings also show that the respond¬ 
ents hold different perspectives in terms of 
the relevance of the VPs to their own CBR 
practice versus the practice of the universi¬ 
ty as an institution. In Table 5, we summa¬ 
rise the number of itemised VPs relevant to 
both respondents. 

Looking into each VP category, we no¬ 
tice that, with one exception, most itemised 
VPs within the categories that are per¬ 
ceived to be relevant to the institution are 
also on the top of the list for researchers' 
own CBR practice. For example, respond¬ 
ents placed significant emphasis on 'Ac¬ 
countability' for both their own CBR prac¬ 
tice and the practice of the institutional 
community as a whole. Most researchers 
suggested that, in terms of their own prac¬ 
tice, accountability was primarily to their 
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community partners. The excepted item 
was 'Researchers are accountable to the 
university' in the category of 'Accountabil¬ 
ity'. While 74.4 per cent of respondents 
perceived this principle to be relevant or 
very relevant to the institution, it did not 
pass the cut-off point for respondents' own 
CBR practice. Several participants also em¬ 
phasised that researchers were accounta¬ 
ble to outside funders; as one stated, 'In the 
excitement to collaborate we sometimes 
forget who is the funder and it is the funder 
who ultimately pulls the strings.’ 

Although there are two VPs ('Equitable 
participation' and 'Self-determination'] for 
which respondents indicated equal num¬ 
bers of itemised VPs as relevant to both 
their research and that of the university as 
an institution, there are major differences 
in most categories. The greatest differences 
were in the categories of 'Reciprocity' and 
'Reflexivity'. Filtered by the cut-off point 
(67 per cent], 67 out of the 88 itemised VPs 
included in the survey were thought to be 
relevant or very relevant to respondents' 
own CBR practice and only 33 to the prac¬ 
tice of the institution. 

Importance of VP Categories 

Many VPs inform CBR practice; how¬ 
ever, not all bear the same importance. In 
Round 3 of the survey, we asked respond¬ 
ents to rank the perceived importance of 
the 11 VP categories to their own CBR prac¬ 
tice and that of the institution. Comparing 
the percentage ranking of importance for 
almost all VP categories, respondents tend¬ 
ed to assign a lower importance to the 
work of the institution than to their own 
work (Table 6], ‘Collaboration/partnership' 
and 'Accountability' topped both lists, albe¬ 


it in different order. To illustrate, one par¬ 
ticipant asserted: ‘CBR respects diverse 
epistemologies and ontologies'; another 
stated, 'All who are actively involved in the 
research are accountable to each other and 
to an ethical research process'. The differ¬ 
ence in perceived importance was greatest 
for 'Equitable participation', 'Empower¬ 
ment' and 'Self-determination'. These dif¬ 
ferences may reflect many CBR research¬ 
ers' uncertainty about the extent to which 
the university, as an institution, respects 
and supports their CBR work. As suggested 
by one respondent: 

I believe as an organization [our uni¬ 
versity] is most interested in outcomes ra¬ 
ther [than process]. This stems from the 
discourse about research (and other] excel¬ 
lence wherein funding dollars, prestige and 
numbers of publications still appear to be 
valued most highly. 

Next, we present our reflections on the 
findings outlined above and suggest some 
implications for CBR researchers. 

Discussion and implications 

Our findings indicate that researchers 
engaging in CBR have diverse understand¬ 
ings of the nature of CBR. Despite this di¬ 
versity, the findings show some consensus 
among respondents on VPs that are central 
to the practice of CBR. The final list of item¬ 
ised VPs may fill a gap in the literature. 
Here, we highlight a few observations on 
the discrepancies we identified with re¬ 
spect to participants' perspectives on rela¬ 
tionships, power and action for social 
change. We then interweave these observa¬ 
tions with reflections on the Delphi re¬ 
search process, especially with regard to 
the political nature of CBR. 

The Ethics of CBR 
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As shown in the literature, CBR is a 
value-driven research approach. However, 
while there was broad agreement on the 
importance of trust, respect, collaboration, 
partnership and dialogue across disci¬ 
plines, each CBR researcher tended to ad¬ 
here to different VPs. 

Values and principles related to 
Indigeneity raised some concerns among 
participants. Research is viewed negatively 
by many members of Indigenous groups 
because it has been used as a tool of exploi¬ 
tation and colonialism (Smith 2012], Some 
researchers see CBR as a potential means of 
overcoming these issues and addressing 
past harms, but it is not possible to simply 
insert an Indigenous worldview into the 
dominant research paradigm, which is 
based on the belief that knowledge is an 
individual entity. Conversely, Indigenous 
paradigms arise from the fundamental be¬ 
lief that knowledge is relational and expe¬ 
riential (Wilson 2008], These ideas raise 
the question of what it means to take Indig¬ 
enous worldviews seriously when some 
researchers do not see decolonisation as a 
meaningful research objective. There was a 
sense among some respondents that anti¬ 
colonial frameworks and respect for Indig¬ 
enous epistemologies were only relevant 
when Indigenous people were directly in¬ 
volved in the research. From a decolonial 
perspective, this is problematic as we are 
all (settlers and Indigenous] negatively af¬ 
fected by colonial structures and, arguably, 
collectively share responsibility to address 
these structures in society. 

Participants pointed to the importance 
of respecting diverse ontologies and epis¬ 
temologies, but also emphasised that not all 
worldviews should be respected (e.g. Na¬ 


zism], Still, most participants agreed that 
CBR is an ‘ethical research practice’. Alt¬ 
hough ‘ethical’ was not defined precisely, 
such comments seem to imply that not all 
research is or has been ethical, a point 
which is also made strongly in the litera¬ 
ture (e.g. Smith 2012], The high ranking 
accorded collaboration/partnership in the 
survey is consistent with the major discus¬ 
sion in the literature, reflecting the nature 
of CBR as a collaborative project (Brydon- 
Miller & Maguire 2009; CAMH 2011; 
Elliott 2012], Indeed, this is the VP that was 
least contested. In other words, there was a 
lot of agreement on the means (collabora¬ 
tion] and less on the ends (e.g. decolonisa¬ 
tion, production of new knowledge] of CBR, 
and also whether power relations should 
form a consideration. Questions were also 
raised about the nature of the relationship 
in terms of whether solidarity was a desir¬ 
able element. It is somewhat surprising to 
us that many researchers who are engaged 
in collaborative partnerships with commu¬ 
nity partners resisted characterisation of 
their research as ‘political’, when equitable 
inclusion (which all respondents acknowl¬ 
edged as important] is an overtly political 
intervention that challenges university hi¬ 
erarchies of knowledge production (Stan¬ 
ton 2014], On the other hand, if CBR is be¬ 
ing conducted with powerful groups who 
hold reprehensible worldviews, ensuring 
equitable inclusion may be problematic for 
researchers committed to both CBR and 
social justice. 

While we are cognisant that the final 
list of VPs is a result of consensus based on 
the majority rule, i.e. an artificial cut-off 
point, it has provided a common base from 
which CBR researchers can engage in dia- 
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logue among themselves as well as with 
their stakeholders, particularly the univer¬ 
sity administration. The following observa¬ 
tions may be useful for CBR researchers 
who have to negotiate their work constant¬ 
ly with their affiliated institution. It is not 
uncommon to hear CBR researchers com¬ 
plain that their work is not treasured, par¬ 
ticularly under the current neo-liberal 
managerial atmosphere of the academic 
setting. 

First, in terms of importance, respond¬ 
ents proposed a similar ranking of the cate¬ 
gorical VPs for both their own CBR practice 
and their expectation of their institutions. 
However, 67 VPs were considered to be 
relevant or very relevant to respondents' 
own CBR practice compared to 33 for the 
institution; among the 33 itemised VPs 
deemed relevant to the university commu¬ 
nity, eight (24 per cent] concern 'Accounta¬ 
bility'. In other words, there is a perception 
that the institution is concerned most with 
accountability and publications and less 
with relationship building, which accords 
with the broader neoliberal context. CBR 
researchers, even those who resist the 
characterisation of CBR as political, seem to 
want to insert ethical considerations into 
research processes, while the university is 
more concerned with measurable out¬ 
comes in terms of publications. Finally, 
principles such as ‘Values process and out¬ 
comes', 'Long-term relationships' and 'Re- 
flexivity' seem to matter to respondents' 
own practice more than to that of the uni¬ 
versity as an institution. This may reflect 
respondents' perception of the administra¬ 
tive emphasis of the university as an insti¬ 
tutional organisation or a cynical attitude 
on the part of researchers who feel their 


research is not held in high regard by their 
institution. Indeed, it is this perceived lack 
of regard that lay behind the creation of the 
CBR initiative at the university in question. 

The Politics of CBR 

Questions of power are inherently po¬ 
litical because, in broad terms, politics con¬ 
cerns the distribution of power and re¬ 
sources in society. Coming from social 
work, education and geography discipli¬ 
nary backgrounds, we had understood CBR 
and indeed all research to be 'political'. 
However, some of the responses we re¬ 
ceived to the survey reveal that this is not 
the view of all CBR researchers. Here we 
explore the implications of respondents’ 
differing perspectives on equality/equity, 
anti-oppression and objectivity. 

It became evident early in the study 
that, when we tried to define CBR, many 
tensions emerged amongst faculty mem¬ 
bers in various disciplines, between those 
doing more quantitative research than 
qualitative research, and between faculty 
and community members and researchers 
and their institution. Interestingly, the main 
tensions seemed to be rooted in the epis¬ 
temological, ontological and axiological po¬ 
sitions of the respondents, which were 
closely tied to their discipline and institu¬ 
tional context. This was further complicat¬ 
ed by the reality that, despite our efforts as 
researchers to be as inclusive as possible 
through various recruitment methods, in¬ 
cluding institution-wide invitations, facul¬ 
ty-wide invitations and personal invita¬ 
tions, our participants were inevitably only 
partially representative of the faculty, staff 
and university community. The absence of 
many voices led us to question the ethical 
nature of the research that we were under- 
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taking, especially when we read many of 
the comments on the study in Round 3 con¬ 
cerning the importance of respecting di¬ 
verse epistemologies, addressing power 
imbalances and accountability to an 'ethical 
research process'. 

Admittedly, the consensus-seeking na¬ 
ture of the Delphi approach might have fur¬ 
ther marginalised some political views held 
by CBR researchers from some disciplines 
and, as a result, in many 'political' VPs be¬ 
ing eliminated. Most participants agreed 
that building equality or equity in relation¬ 
ships means addressing power explicitly; 
however, based on the 67 per cent cut-off, 
itemised VPs that included openly political 
terms such as power, anti-oppression, In¬ 
digenous and anti-colonial were dropped 
following the first round. In other words, at 
least among the respondents to this study, 
most did not agree with the 'political' na¬ 
ture of CBR. However, some respondents in 
the second round expressed concerns with 
this result. We realised that we did not 
have the means, given that the consensus of 
the group determined the final list of VPs, 
to deeply address the many tensions and 
systemic inequities that seemed to mark 
the texts of the survey responses. Fortu¬ 
nately, some members of the study spoke 
up during our workshop after Round 1 and 
consensus was reached to reinstate several 
VPs that otherwise would have been elimi¬ 
nated from the final list, due mainly, in our 
view, to the absence of certain marginalised 
voices, disciplines and non-mainstream ap¬ 
proaches to research in the survey process. 
This was due in part to systemic inequities 
and institutional absences. Removing the 
most overtly politicised VPs was perceived 
by some respondents to leave academic 


researchers in the privileged position that 
many scholars claim CBR is supposed to 
redress, and perhaps to undermine 
decolonial and anti-oppressive methodolo¬ 
gies. In short, the tendency of the majority 
of respondents to opt for a relatively objec¬ 
tive and apolitical position was viewed by 
others as masking what were fundamental 
issues of injustice which have significant 
impact on institutional practice of tenure, 
promotion and ethical approaches to CBR. 

These findings raise many questions. 
What does it mean to suggest that CBR (or, 
indeed, any research] is non- or apolitical? 
What are the implications of resisting 
acknowledgement of the political nature of 
research? One of the critiques of objectivity 
in the literature is that it has been used to 
subordinate research subjects within spe¬ 
cific projects as well as CBR researchers in 
the academy (Absolon & Willett 2005; 
Deloria 1997; Wells & Jones 2009], Is it 
possible or desirable to acknowledge one's 
positionality and simultaneously claim ob¬ 
jectivity? Why do some researchers resist 
designating their research anti-oppressive 
or anti-colonial? What are the effects of this 
resistance for researchers, research partic¬ 
ipants, and CBR more broadly? 

What is CBR for? 

Building on the debate over the politi¬ 
cal nature of CBR, the question of whether 
positive social change was a meaningful 
research objective was also contested by 
participants. Although respondents agreed 
that CBR results should benefit all partici¬ 
pants, there was less agreement on wheth¬ 
er improving lives was a desirable or rea¬ 
sonable goal of CBR. It is interesting to note 
in this context that no itemised VP from the 
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category of 'Empowerment' passed the cut¬ 
off point. 

Related to these questions, for some 
researchers critiquing the (presumably in¬ 
equitable] status quo was crucial to their 
practice, while others argued that the sta¬ 
tus quo was not always in need of critique 
and that the goal of CBR should be discov¬ 
ery and knowledge creation. Yet, we won¬ 
der if CBR is simply aimed at the creation of 
new knowledge, how can researchers avoid 
reinscribing colonial relations or repeating 
the mistakes of past research that mined 
community members for their ‘data’ with¬ 
out improving their lives? 

To be critical of power relationships 
implies the desire for change. We expected 
to see these concerns reflected in our find¬ 
ings. Although 'Action for positive social 
change' remained important for many par¬ 
ticipants, 'Transformation of fundamental 
structures' was removed after the first 
round. Once again, the more overtly politi¬ 
cal actions tended to be rejected. In other 
words, there was some agreement that ac¬ 
tion is an important principle of CBR, but 
much less agreement on the nature of the 
action, for example, whether the goal of ac¬ 
tion is to further decolonisation or some¬ 
thing more mundane (e.g. publication of a 
report]. This goes to the heart of the disa¬ 
greement among participants: is CBR a po¬ 
litical research approach aimed at action to 
improve lives, or is it an objective research 
approach that seeks to create new 
knowledge? Can it be both? 

Implications for future research 

Based on the findings and our related 
reflections, we propose the following addi- 
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tional questions about CBR may be worth 
exploring further: 

What does 'political' mean in the con¬ 
text of CBR, and how political should CBR 
be? 

As a research method, should CBR 
have a 'predetermined' outcome? 

Does CBR require different forms of 
accountability compared to other method¬ 
ologies? 

Is 'action' an objective of CBR? What is 
the relationship between CBR, action and 
justice? 

Is CBR only for marginalised/colonised 
groups? To what extent should CBR be in¬ 
formed by a particular discourse? 

Is there any element that distinguishes 
CBR from other research approaches on 
which all CBR researchers could agree? 
Should CBR be defined? 

To conclude, CBR is a growing research 
approach increasingly being adopted by 
researchers from diverse disciplines. While 
the findings reported here may fill a gap in 
the literature on which values and princi¬ 
ples matter to CBR, they also raise addi¬ 
tional questions for further exploration. 
The diverse perspectives on the political 
and action-oriented nature of CBR com¬ 
prise an important issue that researchers 
and community members whose work 
comes under the CBR banner should ad¬ 
dress as more and more academic institu¬ 
tions begin to emphasise the importance of 
community-based research. 

NOTE: Readers who would like to view 
the complete list of itemised VPs should 
contact the lead author. 
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Abstract 

The place of labor law relations of civil servants in the system of relations between 
state administration and labor contract, its theoretical-conceptual and legal basis were 
analyzed in the article. There were touched upon the elements which combine labor of civ¬ 
il servants in the system of relations of state administration and labor contract character. 
Labor relations of civil servants have complex composition elements. Implementation of 
these relations in state bodies is one of the main factors which stipulates the complexity of 
its composition. Another factor includes the possibility of implementation of mainly two 
constitutional rights of the citizens of the Republic of Azerbaijan - right to work and right 
to take part in governing the state. Along with the organization and activity of state power 
and state administrative bodies in accordance with the legislation, state administrative 
relations, in accordance with their status and competence, arises in connection with the 
implementation of the objectives and functions of the state. Public relations forming the 
subject of legal regulation of civil service relations are the legal model of public relations 
fixed in the legislation on civil service. Labor relations of civil servants act as the part of 
system of civil service legal relations. Here mainly, legal relations on two aspects attract 
more attention. One of these relations is the legal relations arising on state administration 
based on the principle of power-subordination. And the other are the legal relations aris¬ 
ing on the implementation of the constitutional right to work in state bodies based on the 
principle of freedom of labor and on the labor contract. The main subject of the both legal 
relations is civil servants. This aspect combines labor law relations of civil servants in the 
system of relations of state administration and labor contract character. 

Keywords: civil service, civil servants, state administrative relations, labor and law 
relations, labor contract 
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Introduction 

The process of state-building in the 
Republic of Azerbaijan is conditioned with 
complex reforms and durable nature. The 
efficient and purposeful reforms founded 
by the national leader HeydarAliyev being 
regularly continued and developed are suc¬ 
cessfully implemented by the President of 
Azerbaijan Republic IlhamAliyev. One of 
the missions these reforms put forward is 
provision of an expediency and efficiency in 
state administration. Professional civil ser¬ 
vice activity holds a great place among the 
factors conditioning expediency and effi¬ 
ciency in state administration. The civil 
service is one of the main provision means 
of implementation of state government and 
state administration. 

Highly evaluating significance of the 
civil service the President of Azerbaijan 
Republic IlhamAliyev noted that "To work 
in a civil service of the independent Azer¬ 
baijan Republic is very honorable for any 
person. It means that this citizen is trusted 
to be in the first rows of building of an in¬ 
dependent and democratic state and civil 
society. Every person should know that to 
be in a civil service is not a privilege, it is a 
responsibility. It is an opportunity to serve 
to the people. Not depending on the level 
and significance of the held position, the 
civil servant should remember that he is 
the servant of the nation and his main duty 
is to serve to the people and to take care of 
them. (8.p.77-78], 

These ideas put forward by the presi¬ 
dent of Azerbaijan Republic IlhamAliyev 
bear a great significance from scientific and 
theoretical, as well from practical point of 
view, they combine in themselves social, 


political, legal, moral, ethical, psychological 
and other important peculiarities and im¬ 
pose a number of duties before Azerbaijan 
science, including law. 

The norms regulating legal relations of 
the civil service and defining the status of 
the civil servants make the main part of 
different legal areas, mainly Constitution, 
administrative, labor and social provision 
legislature systems. Besides it, uniting the¬ 
se norms lay ground for establishment of 
independent legal area- the state civil ser¬ 
vice law, systematization of legislation on 
civil service, consolidation of it in a single 
legislative act, consolidation of it in a codex, 
i.e. acceptance of the civil Service Codex of 
Azerbaijan Republic. 

From this point of view it can be said 
that at present time the state civil service 
legislation is in the final stage of formation 
as an independent law area. Analysis of 
each worker category with different status 
separately, as well as legal regulation of 
labor relations of civil servants from scien¬ 
tific point of view is one of the important 
missions in the modern constitution and 
labor law sciences. The civil servants get a 
special worker status by implementing 
constitutional labor law in the state organs. 
They enter to the raw of subjects of labor 
law as the worker category with a special 
status. Determination of the position of 
labor legal relations of civil servers in the 
system of state administration and labor 
contract relations, analysis of its theoreti¬ 
cal, conceptual and legal bases, defining the 
solution ways of practical problems are of 
great importance. According to the above 
mentioned, it can be said that the issue 
about uniting the labor relations of the civil 
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servants in state administration and labor 
contract relations system is characterized 
by urgency both from scientific and theo¬ 
retical and practical aspect 

Explanation of the keymaterial. Evalu¬ 
ating activity of the civil servants the Presi¬ 
dent of Azerbaijan Republic IlhamAliyev 
noted that at the modern time when dy¬ 
namic development processes are taking 
place in all spheres of our country and 
when perspective social and economic de¬ 
velopment programs are being implement¬ 
ed the civil servants have new and modern 
requirements before them. Being a sample 
of high professionalism, competence, mo¬ 
rality and spirituality, they should gain re¬ 
spect for the official organs by their activi¬ 
ty, behavior, decisions and actions they 
perform and should inspire the citizens for 
purposes and missions of the state policy. 
The civil servants should be guided by law 
supremacy, loyalty to their positional obli¬ 
gations, humanism, social justice principles, 
and coordinate the interests of the citizen 
with the interest of the state [8, p.77]. 

According to 

AcademicianR.A.Mehdiyev, in a modern 
time efficient state administration is built 
on the unity of legal, political and so-called 
"state management" principles and activity 
of the civil servants is evaluated according 
to the main criteria of the management [12, 
p.8j. According to Prof. A.Z.Abdullayev, 
there are different approaches in the social 
science to the "civil service" concept. The 
following two approaches are more prefer¬ 
able: - as a particular type of labor activity; 
as a legal institution of the state [7, p.259]. 
As one of the results of the extensive scien¬ 
tific analyzes, Prof. A.H.Rzayev states that a 
high-level civil service plays an important 


role in an efficient activity of a civil and 
democratic state, in one of the important 
institutions of state administration appa¬ 
ratus -in the activity of the state apparatus 
and gives a dynamics to them [13, p.20j. 
G.V.Atamanchuk considers that the civil 
service is a practical and professional activ¬ 
ity of the citizens for implementation of 
missions and functions of the state via per¬ 
formance of the state positions founded in 
the state organs [14, p.137]. According to 
D.N.Bakhrakh, the civil service is first of all 
a state service, i.e. is a certain activity for 
implementation of functions and missions 
in the state organizations upon the state's 
tasks and for a salary [15, p.5j. 

We think that one of the main priority 
directions of the modern state administra¬ 
tion consists of improvement of the existing 
legal bases, creation of new administrative 
mechanisms, systematization of the state 
government and state administrative bod¬ 
ies, formation of a corps of professional civ¬ 
il servants, efficient usage of the potential 
of the civil servants, increasing the level of 
service and professionalism, and provision 
of efficient usage of management practice 
and labor. 

Social relations emerging in the sphere 
of state administration are regulated by the 
legal acts adopted by the state government 
and state administration. The state admin¬ 
istrative relations can be expressed in nar¬ 
row and wide meanings as follows. 

In a narrow meaning the state admin¬ 
istrative relations can be explained as a 
complex of social relations in which the in¬ 
terests of the state are expressed. In a wide 
meaning, they can be explained as a com¬ 
plex of social relations emerging in the 
sphere of implementation of missions and 
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functions of the state in accordance with 
the Constitution of Azerbaijan Republic and 
other legislative acts. 

Organization and activity of state ad¬ 
ministrative relations are implemented in 
accordance with the existing legislationof 
the state government and state administra¬ 
tive bodies and they are changed or termi¬ 
nated in accordance with the missions and 
functions of the state. 

According to the above-mentioned, it 
can be said that labor relations of the civil 
servants contain complex integral parts. 
Implementation of these relations in state 
government and state administrative bod¬ 
ies is one of the main factors conditioning 
its complex character. 

Another factor is that it contains main¬ 
ly two constitutional rights of the citizens 
of Azerbaijan Republic- labor right and the 
right of participation in the state admin¬ 
istration. So, in the 35th article of the Con¬ 
stitution of Azerbaijan Republic the "Labor 
right" and in the 55th article "The right of 
participation in the state administration" 
confirms the above-mentioned. Constitu¬ 
tional norms combine labor relations of 
civil servants with the state administrative 
and labor contractual relations. 

According to R.A.Mehdiyev, the 
civil service is a field of activity having a 
great significance in consolidation of state¬ 
building of independent Azerbaijan Repub¬ 
lic, in implementation of social and eco¬ 
nomic programs, in cultural development 
and generally, in regulation of different 
spheres of the society. 

The main missions of civil service in¬ 
clude provision of rights and freedoms of 
the citizens given to them in accordance 
with the Constitution and other legislative 


acts, preparation of decisions within 
framework of authority of the state organs, 
their adoption, execution and supervision 
on it its execution, as well as provision of 
implementation of efficient activity of state 
organs and positional duties by the civil 
servants [11, p.575]. The authors of the 
state and law theories rightly note that 
"classification of legal relations is carried 
out by legal regulation methods- adminis¬ 
trative relations based on mutual govern¬ 
mental relations of subjects and contractual 
relations inherent to equality of the par¬ 
ties" [17, p.541]. To my opinion, alongside 
the other spheres, this classification direct¬ 
ly includes in itself characteristics of labor 
legal relations of civil servants. Both of the 
above-mentioned peculiarities attract at¬ 
tention while implementation of legal rela¬ 
tions of civil service. According to the theo¬ 
retical provisions and legislation on civil 
service, it can be said that the legal rela¬ 
tions emerging upon activity of the civil 
servants contain both administrative rela¬ 
tions based on mutual governmental rela¬ 
tions, and the relations arising from labor 
contract including in it legal equality of the 
parties. 

Complexity of the legal relations 
emerging upon the activity of the civil serv¬ 
ants is the indicator of their state-legal sta¬ 
tus. The bases of this activity is the consti¬ 
tutional labor right. The complex of norms 
regulating social relations included to the 
subject of the labor right contains specific 
provisions in it. According to Prof. 
A.M.Gasimov, social relations assume a 
form of legal relations if there are two con¬ 
ditions. Firstly, these social relations are 
needed to be reflected in people's willful 
behavior acts. Secondly, it should neces- 
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sarily be regulated by appropriate legal 
norms [9, 107], Based on the contract be¬ 
tween the parties with equal rights, and 
unlike the individual right protecting indi¬ 
vidual interest of an individual or a collec¬ 
tive subject, 

"Social legal norms are directed to 
general welfare and protection of state in¬ 
terests and are a part of a valid legal system 
related with the authorities of the state and 
organizational - governing activity and im¬ 
plementation of social mission and duties” 

[23, p.5].As one of the characteristics 
typical for the social right it can be noted 
that one of the participants of the social 
legal relations have authorities in relation 
with the others. No common idea has been 
formed about the issue about the social and 
individual and legal character of the legal 
relations of the civil servants. The essence 
of the assumptions put forward by the spe¬ 
cialists on labor right is that the relations 
about enrollment of the civil servants to the 
state civil service, their activity there and 
termination of their activity are labor legal 
relations [20, p.10]. Supporting these ideas, 
it should be noted that this approach has 
been confirmed in Labor Codex of Azerbai¬ 
jan Republic (hereafter, LC AR] [2], in the 
Law of Azerbaijan Republic on Civil Service 
[5] taking into consideration different cate¬ 
gories of the workers, as well as the peculi¬ 
arities of the legal regulation of the labor of 
civil servants and in other appropriate 
normative legal acts regulating civil service 
relations, also in the Convention N^151 
dated on June, 27, 1978 of International 
Labor Organization on "Protection of or¬ 
ganizational right of employment in civil 
service and the method of determination of 


employment conditions" ratified by Azer¬ 
baijan Republic, as well as 

in the Constitution of Azerbaijan Re¬ 
public (1] regulating labor rights of every¬ 
one. Specific peculiarities of legal regula¬ 
tion of labor relations of civil servants do 
not change the nature of these relations, 
only includes in it different approach to the 
subject of salary of civil servants.Some rep¬ 
resentatives of labor right agree that the 
service in military forces, in the organs of 
internal affairs, in frontier troops, in intelli¬ 
gence and counter-intelligence agencies do 
not refer to the subject of the labor right 
and that they make the subject of adminis¬ 
trative right [24, p.9j. In this case we mean 
only law and enforcement and military ser¬ 
vice. But insome cases, changes are applied 
paying attention to the tendency of combi¬ 
nation of appropriate relations 
emergingupon labor - (e.g. military service 
referring to labor right field, and it, in its 
turn, will have a new direction] [18, p.29]. 

To our opinion, the bases of the ac¬ 
tivity of this category of people are imple¬ 
mentation of a constitutional labor right. 
We think that one of the main elements 
characterizing social and legal aspects of 
social relations regulating civil service is a 
legal model of social relations determined 
in the legislation about civil service. Be¬ 
sides the legal model of the legal relations 
of the civil service, theoretical analyzes also 
is of great importance. One of the main 
characteristic aspects of the social and in¬ 
dividual nature of legal relations of the civil 
service is coincidence of the elements re¬ 
ferring to the structure of it with the labor 
legal relations. The elements referring to 
the structure of the legal relations of labor 
and civil service, naturally, do not coincide 
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completely. This characteristic arises from 
social - legal nature of the legal relations of 
civil service. 

The representatives of labor legal 
theory paid a special attention to the labor 
legal relations in their works and presented 
them in an extensive way. Referring to the 
hired nature of the civil service, the repre¬ 
sentatives of labor legal science claim that 
labor relations of the civil servants can be 
referred to the subject of labor law[24, s.9]. 
Prof. A.M.Gasimov (and others] considers 
that nature of the labor relations of civil 
servants characterize these relations as 
service relations (serving] [10, p.137]. Ac¬ 
cording to the authors, "unity of labor law 
is proved by the collection of indestructible 
internal relations of norms regulating so¬ 
cial relations in labor law field. Unity is 
characterized with determination of gen¬ 
eral aim and duties of legal regulation, 
specificity of the mutual legal impact to the 
social relations containing the subject of 
the regulation, equality of the main labor 
rights and duties, commonness of their re¬ 
alization. Specificity of legal impact means 
to the social relations making the subject of 
the legal regulation shows itself in coordi¬ 
nation of centralized and local, contractual 
and governmental regulation, as well as 
participation of the employees in determi¬ 
nation of labor legal norms” [10, 
s.12] .Y.B.Khokhlov notes that "the mecha¬ 
nism of legal regulation of the social labor 
being almost formed from the legal aspect 
in the statics appears as a certain system of 
legal norms and legal institutions and in the 
dynamics as the set of legal rela¬ 
tions.Therefore, it can be determined as the 
mechanism of legal regulation of labor rela¬ 
tions and from one hand, as an economic 


mechanism this concept covers both cate¬ 
gories (objective and subjective categories] 
of the law, and on another hand its imple¬ 
mentation [21, s.141]. Agreeing with this 
assumption put forward by Y.B.Khokhlov it 
can be concluded that the mechanism of 
legal regulation of labor relations appears 
as a set of legal relations in its dynamics. 

Taking into consideration of specif¬ 
ic characteristics of legal regulation of the 
labor of civil servants N.G.Alexandrov con¬ 
siders that "the relations related with civil 
service of judges or the officials with au¬ 
thorities are regulated by the social law" 
[22, s.30]. According to E.N.Banderenko, "it 
should not be forgotten that in fact regula¬ 
tion of service relations via individual and 
collective contract is excluded, and this 
case leads to emergence of serious differ¬ 
ences in legal situation of subjects tradi¬ 
tional for labor law. Besides it, majority of 
conditions of labor contract with a civil 
servant even the party of the labor contract 
is determined not with a public administra¬ 
tive body, but directly with the state" [16, 
s.61], E.B.Khokhlov holding a right position 
states that "the role of the labor contract on 
the basis of labor (service] relations is only 
legal factor. It is an agreement about enter¬ 
ing to the civil service with the conditions 
not pre-determined in the contract [25, 
s.279]. The civil servant is not only a hired 
employee, he is also a person speaking on 
behalf of the state, protecting the interests 
of the state, and society (26. p.79] 

In the administrative law theory 
civil service relations are mainly divided 
into two groups: the relations emerging in 
the process of organization of the civil ser¬ 
vice and the relations emerging during car¬ 
rying out the civil service in practice. The 
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relations referring to the first group and 
entering to the system of out-of-apparatus 
legal relations condition the legal relations 
of the civil service and bears administrative 
and legal nature. According to 
A.M.Abdullayev and F.T.Naghiyev, adminis¬ 
trative legal norms regulating state build¬ 
ing issues makes an independent institu¬ 
tion of administrative law [3, s.69], 

V.A.Yusupov considers that the legal insti¬ 
tutions providing and detecting principles 
of the civil service, its implementation 
rules, positional authorities and obligations 
of civil servants, attestation of employees 
are characterized with two peculiarities: 
similarity and homogeneity of administra¬ 
tive relations regulated by them and specif¬ 
ic manifestation of administrative and legal 
method of influence of social relations to 
this group [28, p.44]. The second-group 
relations act as an integral part of in¬ 
apparatus legal relations and as a rule, are 
included to the field of labor legal relations. 
L.I.Chikanova rightly considers that service 
and labor legal relations are within the 
state-service (administrative- legal] rela¬ 
tions and they are included to the content 
of the latter [27, p.17]. To our opinion, de¬ 
velopment of the legislation about the civil 
service as a result led to emergence of spe¬ 
cialization in the field of regulation of in¬ 
apparatus relations regulated by the labor 
legal norms. However, although the civil 
service according to its formal content 
identifies in itself analogical legal norms, it 
is not possible completely to release the 
civil service legal institution from the influ¬ 
ence of legal norms. According to the 
above-mentioned, it can be said that indi¬ 
vidual legal methods are used during regu¬ 
lation of legal relations within framework 


of in-apparatus relations. According to the 
legal nature of civil service legal relations 
are administrative-legal relations. Besides 
it, scientific-theoretical and normative pro¬ 
visions show that separate methods con¬ 
taining individual -legal regulation method 
are used. At the same time, it should be 
taken into consideration that civil servants 
during implementation of civil service do 
not have the legal status equal to the heads 
of the state administrative bodies that have 
employed them. The civil service legal rela¬ 
tions emerging in the process of organiza¬ 
tion of the civil service have administrative- 
legal, in other words, social -legal nature, 
however in-apparatus civil service legal 
relations have individual -legal nature. 
Civil service legal relations are character¬ 
ized as the set of administrative legal rela¬ 
tions containing in it complex internal 
components. 

The main part of the normative 
provisions of the Law of Azerbaijan Repub¬ 
lic about Civil Service regulates legal status 
of civil servants, as well as their labor legal 
relations. In the 34th article of the Law of 
Azerbaijan Republic on Civil Service it is 
said that" The other issues related with the 
enrollment to the civil service not regulated 
in this Law and in other related legislative 
acts are regulated with labor legislation of 
Azerbaijan Republic (5], In the 34th article 
of the Law a norm is given for subsidiary 
legal regulation of labor right norms of civil 
service legal relations. 

In the second part of the 5th article of 
LC AR called "Other work places and em¬ 
ployees to which this Codex is applied" it is 
stated that "This Codex refers to civil serv¬ 
ants, as well as employees of prosecution, 
police and other law enforcement bodies 
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taking into consideration peculiarities de¬ 
termined with normative legal acts regulat¬ 
ing their legal status. If labor, social and 
economic rights of these servants have not 
been covered in these normative legal acts, 
then the appropriate norms given in this 
Codex are applied to them"(2]. 

According to the 35th article of the 
Constitution of Azerbaijan Republic called 
“Labor Right" it is stated that “Labor is the 
bases of individual and social welfare. Eve¬ 
ryone has a right to choose an activity field, 
profession, specialization and work place in 
accordance with his labor abilities. No one 
can be made work against his will. Labor 
contracts are freely concluded. No one can 
be made to conclude a labor contract 
against his will.” [1], 

According to Prof.A.M.Gasimov, citi¬ 
zens in the labor market implement the la¬ 
bor right mainly in the following ways: 
conclusion of a labor contract; becoming a 
member of a joint stock company; to enter 
the civil service; private entrepreneurship. 
Implementation of the labor right is condi¬ 
tioned in the first case with the citizen, in 
the second case with the assumption of the 
employer, in the third case with additional 
legal facts as appointment or election to a 
position [9, p.221]. 

In the first part of the 42nd article of 
the Labor Codex of Azerbaijan Republic 
called "Parties of a Labor Contract" it is 
stated that "Labor contracts are concluded 
freely.If a man does not make or does not 
want to make labor relations, he cannot be 
made to conclude a labor contract" (2], Ac¬ 
cording to the 28.6 article of the Law of 
Azerbaijan Republic on Civil Service, if no 
other rule is designed in the legislation, and 
if the recommendation is positive, the pro¬ 


bationer is accepted to the civil service by 
concluding a contract for six months test 
period. ... If the labor contract is not termi¬ 
nated during the test period, then once that 
time is over, in accordance with the condi¬ 
tions of the contract, the head of the state 
organ gives an order about accepting that 
person to the civil service and concludes an 
appropriate labor contract with him (5], 

In labor law science simple and com¬ 
plex bases of establishment of labor legal 
relations are distinguished. Prof. 
A.M.Gasimov's assumptions related with 
this issue are of great importance. Accord¬ 
ing to the author, "as a rule, labor contract 
acts as the bases in establishment of labor 
legal rights. There is a direct instruction 
about it in the 7th article of LC AR. But in 
some cases, only labor contract is not 
enough for establishment of labor legal re¬ 
lations, i.e. labor legislation concludes it 
with several legal acts. As the set, these le¬ 
gal acts acting as the bases of the labor legal 
relations own a complex legal content. Ex¬ 
istence of these complex contents, first of 
all, is distinguished with specificity of labor 
of separate categories of workers, and 
complexity and responsibility of the work 
they carry out" [9, p.121]. One of this type 
of such categories of workers is civil serv¬ 
ants. The civil servants in their turn have 
internal classification. 

In the 7th article ("Regulation of 
labor relations with legislation and con¬ 
tract"] of the LC AR it is stated that "Ex¬ 
cepting 2-1 part of the 7th article of this 
Codex, labor relations are established once 
the notification of the labor contract is reg¬ 
istered in the electron information system 
by means of an electron signature and this 
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information is sent to the employer in an 
electronic way" 

In the 2-1 part of the above - 
mentioned article it is stated that "The la¬ 
bor relations with the employed workers 
adopted to relevant positions (professions] 
of the state organs the list of which is con¬ 
firmed by an appropriate executive gov¬ 
ernment are established once the labor 
contract between them is concluded on the 
paper." As it seems, the labor contract acts 
as a legal fact creating a right. Conclusion of 
the labor contract conditions establishment 
of labor legal relations. Besides it, it should 
be noted that labor legal relations can exist 
in different forms. 

In the Decree [6] of the President of 
Azerbaijan Republic dated on July, 08, 
2014, "The List of the positions (profes¬ 
sions] created when labor relations in the 
state organs are concluded in a written 
form on the paper" is confirmed. According 
to this Decree, that list includes the posi¬ 
tions election or appointment of which is 
carried out by MilliMajlis of Azerbaijan Re¬ 
public; the positions appointment of which 
is carried out by the President of Azerbai¬ 
jan Republic or Cabinet of Ministers of 
Azerbaijan Republic with the instruction of 
the President of Azerbaijan Republic; the 
positions election or appointment of which 
are carried out by the Nakhchivan Autono¬ 
mous Republic or the chairman of the Su¬ 
preme Assembly of Nakhchivan Autono¬ 
mous Republic; special ranks 
inprosecution, justice, emergency situa¬ 
tions, migration service, internal affairs, 
customs, tax, foreign affairs and special 
service bodies; positions held by the civil¬ 
ian employees engaged in intelligence and 
counter-intelligence activity. 


To our opinion, the provisions stated 
in the legislation once again confirm that 
labor relations of civil servants refer to 
administrative-legal and individual-legal 
relations system. Legal relations are not 
mandatorily bear administrative-legal and 
individual-legal character. Legislative sys¬ 
tem about civil service includes the norms 
about different legal fields making a single 
unity. Nature and diversity of legal rela¬ 
tions of civil service are also confirmed by 
S.V.Dorokhov’s scientific assumptions 
about lack of an exact border between so¬ 
cial and individual right. According to the 
author, it conditions possibility of transi¬ 
tion of formal elements of social and indi¬ 
vidual right to different legal field [9, s.45j. 

As one of the part of the legal relations 
of civil service - employer is the state; an¬ 
other part is a civil servant. Consequently, 
as the subject of legal relations of civil ser¬ 
vice, the state, the heads of state govern¬ 
ment and state administrative bodies act as 
employers. Here bilateral legal subjectivity 
attracts attention: legal relations estab¬ 
lished between the civil servant and the 
state; legal relations established between 
the head of the state organ representing the 
state, and the civil servant. Civil servants 
are not ordinary workers adopted to the 
state service individually. As the subject of 
the constitutional and administrative right, 
the civil servants have special status and 
authorities. The civil servants act as the 
representatives of the administrative gov¬ 
ernment. Therefore, they have a right to 
make decisions of state governmental and 
state administrative character. From the 
point of view of salary, it can be said that 
the civil servants are the category of work¬ 
ers with a special status. 
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One of the main characteristics of the 
legal relations object of civil service is that 
these relations are not for gaining personal 
aims, but for implementation of missions 
and functions of the state in accordance 
with the Constitution of Azerbaijan Repub¬ 
lic and other legislative acts. The content of 
legal relations of the civil service consists of 
special rights, duties, terminations, prohibi¬ 
tions and provisions based on the princi¬ 
ples of the civil service. 

According to the legislation on the civil 
service, the civil servants undergo civil ser¬ 
vice depending on the legal status. Taking 
into consideration the state service being a 
complex legal institution and making a uni¬ 
ty together with a legislation system, exist¬ 
ence of service-labor concept in a scientific 
turnover, civil service being one of the 
types of professional activity, civil servants 
being the category of workers of a special 
rank and other aspects, it can be said that 
the norms of labor law influences on the 
activity of all civil servants caring out mis¬ 
sion and functions of the state, state gov¬ 
ernment and administrative bodies of all 
categories. 

Labor legal norms hold a special place 
in legal regulation of administrative rela¬ 
tions established in civil service field, as 
well as in legal regulation of labor relation 
of civil servants. From this point of view it 
can be said that separate norms of labor 
legislation are performed as the provisions 
of the normative legal act without undergo¬ 
ing serious changes, just being modified in 
a necessary level taking into consideration 
specific peculiarities of each civil service 
activity. 


Result.As the conclusion of the con¬ 
ducted scientific analyzes the followings 
can 

be stated. The main priority directions 
of modern state administration consist of 
improvement of existing legal basis, estab¬ 
lishment of a new administration mecha¬ 
nism, systemization of a state government 
and state administration bodies, formation 
of a corps of professional civil servants, us¬ 
age of potential of civil servants, increase of 
their service and professionalism level, 
provision of efficient usage of administra¬ 
tion experience and labor. 

Social relations established in the state 
administration field are regulated by the 
legal acts adopted by the state government 
and state administration bodies. The state 
administrative relations can be expressed 
in narrow and wide meanings as follows. 

In the narrow meaning, the state ad¬ 
ministrative relations can be called the 
complex of administrative relations in 
which the interest of the state is expressed, 
in the wide meaning they can be called the 
set of administrative relations established 
in the field of implementation of the mis¬ 
sions and functions of the state in accord¬ 
ance with the Constitution of Azerbaijan 
Republic and other legislative acts. 

The state administrative relations are 
established, changed and terminated in re¬ 
lation with organization and activity of the 
state government and state administrative 
bodies in accordance with the current legis¬ 
lation, as well as implementation of mis¬ 
sions and functions of the state in accord¬ 
ance with their status and authorities. Ad¬ 
ministrative relations making the subject of 
legal regulation of civil service relations are 
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legal model of the administrative relations 
identified in the legislation on civil service. 

According to theoretical provisions 
and legislation on civil service, it can be 
said that the legal relations established up¬ 
on activity of civil servants include both 
administrative relations based on mutual 
governmental relations, and the relations 
upon labor contract containing in it legal 
equality of the parties. 

One of the typical characteristics of 
civil service legal relations is coincidence of 
the elements included in its structure with 
the labor legal relations. Labor relations of 
civil servants act as the integral part of the 
legal relations of the civil service. Here, le¬ 
gal relations attract attention mainly from 
two aspects. One of these relations is the 
legal relations established on civil admin¬ 
istration based government - subordina- 
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Abstract 

This article contributes to the current conversation surrounding the definition of 
community-engaged scholarship (CES] by providing critical insights from a linguist's jour¬ 
ney towards establishing a CES partnership with a middle school. I argue that a prescribed 
CES definition for all disciplines is neither possible nor desirable. CES has gained appeal in 
recent years because of the mutual benefits promised by the scholar-community partner 
collaboration. At the same time, the conversation around defining CES is ongoing, high¬ 
lighting the difficulties in establishing a single definition of CES for all disciplines. In re¬ 
sponse, individual institutions have adopted their own definition in an effort to help their 
faculty members navigate CES and assist their efforts towards satisfying requirements for 
promotion and tenure. While designed to ensure rigorous scholarship and true community 
involvement, institutional-specific definitions can unintentionally limit a scholar's CES op¬ 
tions, particularly given the expectations of the tenure and promotion process. As a result, 
scholars in disciplines which are not well understood outside academia, such as linguistics, 
find themselves ill-positioned to engage in CES. And as the general public is unfamiliar 
with the discipline and its benefits, developing mutually beneficial partnerships with 
community organisations requires an extensive amount of time - more than is usually re¬ 
quired of other disciplines engaged in CES. Furthermore, tenure and promotion timeline 
expectations may be incompatible with CES work for some disciplines. Two solutions are 
proposed to address these challenges. First, scholars in disciplines such as linguistics must 
utilise multiple approaches to developing partnerships, such as volunteerism, community 
outreach and cross-disciplinary collaboration, and be intentional in college classrooms in 
engaging undergraduates in activities that make the discipline relevant outside academia. 
Second, they must challenge current CES definitions and interpretations and 

advocate for policy changes to the tenure and promotion process on their individual 
campuses. 

Keywords: linguistics, CES definitions, interpretation and recognition, partnership pre¬ 
requisites 
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Introduction 

This article is a critical reflection of a 
linguist's journey towards community- 
engaged scholarship (CES], It presents 
insights gained from this process on how 
researchers in disciplines less known out¬ 
side academia can begin to conduct CES, 
and on the current conversation sur¬ 
rounding the various definitions of CES 
and their interpretation for the tenure 
and promotion process. Over the past two 
decades, a welcome shift has been experi¬ 
enced by academia as universities and 
national organisations supporting them 
place ever-growing importance on mean¬ 
ingful research and knowledge arising 
from faculty-community partnerships be¬ 
cause of the mutual benefit promised by 
such collaborations (Boyer 1996], This 
does not mean that such meaningful work 
did not exist before, rather that it has tak¬ 
en centre stage (Fitzgerald et al. 2016; 
Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer 2013; Morrison & 
Wagner 2016], Current approaches to 
engaged scholarship reside on the under¬ 
standing that academia is not the exclu¬ 
sive generator of knowledge, and that 
non-academic settings are a source of 
tremendous learning opportunities and 
scholarship (Boyer 1996; Fitzgerald et 
al. 2016], Furthermore, the current view 
of engagement 'posits a new framework 
of scholarship that moves away from em¬ 
phasizing products to emphasizing im¬ 
pact' (Fitzgerald et al. 2016], However, 
practice has lagged behind promise 
(Ward & Miller 2016], Given the require¬ 
ments and expectations of academics, 
such as the role of scholarship (publica¬ 
tions] in tenure and promotion, and the 
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creation of opportunities for students to 
engage in work with the community, ex¬ 
actly what counts as scholarship in the 
community has been the subject of much 
debate (Barker 2004; Fitzgerald et 
al. 2016; Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer2013; 
Janke & Colbeck2008; O'Meara & 
Niehaus 2009; Sandmann 2008; Wade & 
Demb 2009, 2012], 

Because of the complexity surround¬ 
ing the factors that influence faculty en¬ 
gagement (e.g. beliefs about student 
learning, pedagogy, connections to com¬ 
munity, shared epistemology], it has been 
difficult to find a common definition of 
engaged scholarship (Morrison & 
Wagner 2016], In this article I argue that 
a prescribed common definition is, in fact, 
not possible or desirable. In general, 
community-engaged scholarship is 'schol¬ 
arship that involves a mutually beneficial 
partnership with community members or 
organisations outside of the academy' 
(Commission on Community-Engaged 
Scholarship in the Health Profes¬ 
sions 2005], However, because work with 
community partners includes service¬ 
learning, community-based participatory 
research and other types of community- 
based work, and because the conversation 
about how CES is defined is ongoing, 
some scholars wonder whether their re¬ 
search in the community qualifies as CES 
for purposes of tenure and promotion 
(Calleson, Jordan & Seifer 2005; 
Furco 2010; Gelmon, Jordan & 
Seifer 2013], In an effort to support their 
faculty members, individual universities 
develop their own definitions - in itself an 
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acknowledgement of the ongoing conver¬ 
sation. 

Based on my experience as a linguist 
starting on a path towards CES, I argue 
that existing definitions and their cam- 
pus-level adaptations can unintentionally 
limit understanding of what CES is for 
some disciplines, including linguistics. For 
scholars in these disciplines that are little 
known outside academia, the path to¬ 
wards CES is much longer than for those 
in fields that are better understood by the 
general public, such as STEM disciplines 
and public health, the birthplace of CES, 
and steps taken along the way should be 
recognised by institutions 

(https://www.ccphealth.org/]; Maurana 
et al. 2001], While developing trusting, 
meaningful relationships with community 
partners - a prerequisite for CES - is 
time-consuming and labour-intensive for 
anyone, regardless of discipline, I argue 
that some scholarly fields face an addi¬ 
tional challenge because the community 
(here, anyone outside academia] is unfa¬ 
miliar with their existence and the objec¬ 
tives of the discipline in the first place. 

As a linguist who primarily teaches 
prospective K-8 teachers, my interest in 
CES is fuelled by a desire to promote the 
personal and societal benefits of the sci¬ 
entific study of language to the broader 
community. Here, I use 'broader commu¬ 
nity' to refer in general to people outside 
academia who may otherwise never con¬ 
sider the benefits of linguistics as they 
navigate the multiple communities to 
which they belong. The idea of community 
has typically been tied to place 
(Dunham 1986]; however, as language 
users and active social beings, we all be- 
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long to various communities, some de¬ 
fined by place, some by language, and 
some by other means such as common 
interests and undertakings (Bloom¬ 
field 1933; Gumperz 1971; Labovl972], 
For the purpose of this article, the com¬ 
munity is viewed more specifically as a 
classroom with students and teachers, 
and it is also further extended to the 
school, the students' and teachers' fami¬ 
lies, and to those with whom they interact 
(Battistich et al. 1995; Brown 1997], 
While the benefits of understanding lan¬ 
guage from a scientific perspective are 
obvious to linguists, they are not immedi¬ 
ately obvious to the community. Of ut¬ 
most importance is the issue of social jus¬ 
tice centring around language use and 
recognition that all dialects of a language 
are linguistically equal. While most forms 
of expressing prejudice are frowned upon, 
overt discrimination based on language is 
still accepted today because the general 
public does not understand how language 
works. Thus, non-stan 

dard dialects of English as well as 
various immigrant languages are viewed 
as 'bad' and therefore speakers of those 
language varieties are viewed as less val¬ 
uable members of society (Baugh 2005; 
Crawford 1995], A clear case for under¬ 
standing linguistic diversity as an issue of 
social justice is presented by bilingual ed¬ 
ucation, which has historically been 
viewed as an issue for ethnic minority 
students. Policies have generally favoured 
the linguistic and cultural majority, with 
most bilingual programs resulting in 
monolingualism rather than bilingualism. 
By making knowledge about language and 
linguistics accessible to those outside ac- 
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ademia, transforming current practices 
into 'communally-based practices of glob¬ 
al learning’ can lead to achievable goals of 
bilingualism, biculturalism, and biliteracy 
both for ethnic minority and ethnic ma¬ 
jority students (Akkari & 
Loomis 1998, 2012], With a better under¬ 
standing of language via linguistic study 
prior to college, students and teachers 
would begin a ripple effect that would 
eventually spread throughout their com¬ 
munities, leading to less language-based 
discrimination. Furthermore, this would 
have a greater societal impact than study¬ 
ing linguistics only in college, as not every 
student attends college, and not every col¬ 
lege student studies linguistics. To get to 
this point, however, students and teach¬ 
ers need to understand the building 
blocks of language and language devel¬ 
opment in order to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that all language varieties are linguis¬ 
tically equal; this can be achieved via 
working partnerships between linguists 
and K-12 schools. Nevertheless, because 
of the disconnect between what linguis¬ 
tics is and does, and the community's un¬ 
familiarity with or lack of understanding 
of linguistics, establishing such partner¬ 
ships in a way that is mutually beneficial 
and not driven by the academy is ex¬ 
tremely time-consuming. Teachers need 
time to understand the potential contri¬ 
butions of linguistics to themselves and 
their students, and their potential contri¬ 
butions to the academy; the linguist has to 
do the same. 

While I am now engaged in such a 
partnership with a teacher at a local mid¬ 
dle school, it took more than two years to 
develop a relationship based on mutual 
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trust which, in turn, brought us to the 
point where we could begin a truly bidi¬ 
rectional partnership that also involved 
scholarship - in the sense of outcomes 
that are 'rigorous and peer-reviewed' 
(Gelmon et al. 2012], In this article I re¬ 
flect critically on insights gained from this 
process and offer linguists and scholars 
from other lesser known disciplines sug¬ 
gestions for becoming involved in CES, as 
well as encourage them to challenge the 
definitions of CES and their interpretation 
for the tenure and promotion process. 

CES definitions and their interpreta¬ 
tions 

Over the past two decades CES has 
been identified as one of the core mis¬ 
sions of higher education (Boyer 1996; 
Gelmon et al. 2013, p. 58], One goal of CES 
is for disciplinary faculty to use their ex¬ 
pertise in collaboration with community 
partners, thereby simultaneously creating 
new knowledge and contributing to the 
public good. This has been highly appeal¬ 
ing to universities and researchers who 
want to take their work outside academia 
and create meaningful and mutually bene¬ 
ficial partnerships, responding to Boyer's 
(1996, p. 11] challenge for higher educa¬ 
tion to 'become a more vigorous partner 
in the search for answers to our most 
pressing social, civic, economic and moral 
problems and ... reaffirm its historic 
commitment to ... the scholarship of en¬ 
gagement' (italics added]. While this 
sounds positive from all perspectives, it 
also presents some unexpected challeng¬ 
es. On the one hand, exactly how to define 
the ‘scholarship of engagement' and 
community-engaged scholarship is still 
currently the subject of debate, which 
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leaves room for differences in interpreta¬ 
tion. On the other hand, current defini¬ 
tions assume that all disciplines should be 
able to engage in CES in the same way. 
Over the years, the term engaged scholar¬ 
ship (or scholarship of engagement] has 
referenced a multitude of university- 
community collaborative work, including 
service-learning, community-based par¬ 
ticipatory research, outreach, community 
development, and different forms of civic 
engagement (Calleson, Jordan & 
Seifer 2005; Gelmon, Jordan & 
Seifer2013; Sandmann 2008], These dif¬ 
ferent types of engagement obviously 
have different outcomes and levels of 
scholarship, which impact aspects of ten¬ 
ure and promotion expectations. 
Sandmann (2008, p. 101], in her review of 
the literature on what the scholarship of 
engagement has meant over the years, 
concludes that CES is ‘still emerging from 
its "definitional anarchy" and is still evolv¬ 
ing as an interdisciplinary field for aca¬ 
demic research'. Community-engaged 
scholarship currently combines 'the prin¬ 
ciples of community engagement with 
accepted standards of scholarship' 
(Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer 2013, p. 59], and 
is thus defined further at the level of the 
institution. This is an important point, 
because scholars work both within their 
broader disciplinary framework and with¬ 
in the parameters established by their 
institutions. This may not be best practice, 
however, given the diversity of disciplines 
and the knowledge that communities 
have, or do not have, about those disci¬ 
plines. Morrison and Wagner (2016] ar¬ 
gue that the faculty perspective must be 
taken into account in the CES debate. In 
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order to 'make sense of the complex list of 
factors influencing how faculty engage, 
their reasons for doing it, and how institu¬ 
tions can support them', we need to un¬ 
derstand 'how faculty define and make 
meaning of CES for themselves' (Morrison 
& Wagner 2016, p. 9], And addressing the 
issue of potential research partnerships 
with non-academics, Ward and Miller 
(2016, p. 189] state, ‘How the individual 
work of both faculty and staff is marginal¬ 
ized, valued, validated, recognized, and 
rewarded through formal promotion 
structures and processes remains an area 
of needed attention within and across in¬ 
stitutions of higher education'. Therefore, 
an argument can be made that a mono¬ 
lithic definition of CES is neither possible 
nor desirable. Yet, faculty need guidance 
on how to situate their work. 

The California State University (CSU] 
is the largest four-year public university 
system in the United States, with 23 cam¬ 
puses. A survey of the CSU's websites on 
community engagement shows that, at the 
time of writing, only six campuses specifi¬ 
cally define or discuss community- 
engaged scholarship and emphasise the 
importance of reciprocity in university- 
community partnerships. Fourteen other 
campuses emphasise service-learning as 
the primary focus of community- 
engagement work, and a few others also 
encourage participatory-action research, 
internships and other forms of research, 
teaching or service that benefit the com¬ 
munity. This range of emphases is ex¬ 
pected, and it is likely that more campus¬ 
es will specifically address CES in the fu¬ 
ture. However, this also means that indi¬ 
vidual campuses may place a different 
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value on various types of work that facul¬ 
ty conduct in the community. 

According to one institution's defini¬ 
tion, in the context of the broader national 
conversation, CES 'is centered on a mutu- 
ally-beneficial collaboration between the 
university and a community partner out¬ 
side the academy', contributes to the pub¬ 
lic good and 'meets the needs of the com¬ 
munity partner as defined and expressed 
by the partner'. Moreover, for university- 
community partnership work to be con¬ 
sidered CES (as opposed to service¬ 
learning or participatory-action research, 
for example], it must either involve a 
‘strong bidirectional relationship' or be 
'community driven', as shown in the last 
two columns in the chart in Figure 1. This 
chart is provided on the institution's CES 
webpage to help explain the campus defi¬ 
nition of CES and to guide faculty towards 
rigorous CES work. The original source is 
a document created by the US Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency's National Cen¬ 
ter for Environmental Research 
(NCER, 2015], whose goal is to support 
funding for quality research related to the 
environment. However, recognising the 
importance of people within communities 
and how significant outcomes from com¬ 
munity research can only be achieved 
through the direct involvement of the 
community, the NCER drafted a primer on 
community-engaged research [CEnR], 
This document is directed to academics in 
general, recognises 'the strengths of the 
community institutions and individual 
members' and identifies CEnR along a 
continuum of engagement between re¬ 
searcher and community partner, as out¬ 
lined in the chart below. CES, as separate 
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from service-learning or community- 
based research, involves only the last two 
columns. 

The above CES definition and its in¬ 
terpretation are helpful guides for schol¬ 
ars to determine what type of work con¬ 
stitutes CES. At the same time, faculty in 
disciplines which are not well known out¬ 
side academia, such as linguistics, find 
themselves ill-positioned to engage in 
such scholarship for two reasons: (1] the 
community is unfamiliar with the disci¬ 
pline and its potential contribution to the 
public good, and is therefore unprepared 
to engage in true bidirectional collabora¬ 
tion, and [2] the linguist/researcher lacks 
a network of relationships with communi¬ 
ties apart from those with which they 
conduct their research (e.g. documenting 
or extensively studying a language]. The 
combination of these two factors leads to 
a lengthier process for linguists as they 
pursue CES if their CES work is outside 
the typical linguist's communities of fo¬ 
cus. 

Figure 1. Spectrum of community in¬ 
volvement in research 

It is important to emphasize that this 
is neither the fault of the community nor 
of the field of linguistics. While more lin¬ 
guists today than at any other time are 
becoming involved in outreach and seek¬ 
ing to work with teachers in K-12 schools, 
convincing teachers and schools to incor¬ 
porate linguistics in the curriculum has 
been slow because of a lack of under¬ 
standing, curricular constraints, strong 
adherence to traditional notions of 
grammar and the nature of adopting cur¬ 
ricular changes in general (Reaser 2010], 
Part of the reason for this, however, is 
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that, traditionally, linguistics has been a 
higher education discipline and its broad¬ 
er value to society is not well understood 
by the general public, and this has been 
detrimental to both the field and the 
broader community. Simply put, outside 
academia linguistics is primarily misun¬ 
derstood as either the language police or 
the polyglot society. Usually the first 
question people ask when they learn 
someone is a linguist is 'How many lan¬ 
guages do you speak?', followed or pre¬ 
ceded by a comment along the lines of ‘Uh 
oh, I better watch what I say’. Neither of 
these is actually true of linguists who gen¬ 
erally concern themselves with speakers' 
actual knowledge and use of language 
(though some linguists do speak multiple 
languages] rather than prescriptive 
grammatical rules. Linguists have worked 
in and with communities to document 
languages or conduct other research, and 
sometimes this has served the needs of 
the community. For example, linguists 
have contributed a great deal to language 
documentation, whether the linguist 
sought out a community or vice versa. In 
the case of the Kawaiisu speakers in 
Tehachapi, California, it was they who ap¬ 
proached linguist Jocelyn Ahlers to assist 
with the documentation of their language; 
the community-determined goals and 
outcomes constitute CES work even under 
more prescribed definitions (personal 
communication]. The work of linguists 
also is critical to the conversation about 
bilingualism and bilingual education, 
speech and language pathology, text-to- 
speech and speech-to-text software de¬ 
velopment, education, law and public 
health, to name a few of an ever-growing 
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list of benefits. However, not all of these 
applications are obviously linked with 
linguistic study in the public view. Lin¬ 
guistics is not usually discovered by stu¬ 
dents (myself included] until college. In 
recent years, recognising these shortcom¬ 
ings, linguistics has made it a priority for 
linguists to become more active in making 
the discipline ‘recognizable’ outside aca¬ 
demia via public outreach and involve¬ 
ment in K-12 classrooms (Denham & 
Lobeck2010; Godley, Reaser & 
Moore 2015; Linguistics Society of Ameri- 
ca2017; Reaser et al. 2017], 

As a linguist who teaches prospective 
teachers, I have come to recognise the 
role that my current students will have in 
making language relevant to their stu¬ 
dents - and the communities to which 
they belong - beyond their expected un¬ 
derstanding that language is used for 
communication, reading and writing. 
While the role of linguistics in the K-12 
classroom was explored and recognised 
earlier by a handful of people (Denham & 
Lobeck2010; Fillmore & Snow 2000; 
Honda & O’Neil 1993, 2008; Honda, O’Neil 
& Pippin 2004; Reaser et al. 2017], recog¬ 
nition has grown over the years, but not 
yet to a level where it has made a signifi¬ 
cant impact in our communities. Thus, the 
general public still does not have a clear 
understanding of what linguistics is or 
does. On the other hand, linguists do not 
have first-hand experience working in K- 
12 classrooms and therefore are unfamil¬ 
iar with the needs of students and teach¬ 
ers. As Gelmon, Jordan and Seifer (2013, 
p. 63] state, 'in some disciplines and insti¬ 
tutions, faculty may not know where to 
find a "real” community-based organiza- 
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tion or understand how a collaboration 
might be beneficial to their scholarship, 
their students, and their institution'. 

Linguists have ideas of how linguis¬ 
tics can contribute to a faculty- 
community partnership. However, given 
the interpretation of the CES definition 
that the partnership be 'bidirectional' or 
'community driven’ as it addresses an is¬ 
sue 'defined and expressed by the part¬ 
ner', linguists such as myself find them¬ 
selves in a difficult position. On the one 
hand, a potential community partner, in 
this case a school, or a K-12 teacher, does 
not know that linguistics exists, what it 
does, or that there are linguists at a uni¬ 
versity with whom they could collaborate 
and create new knowledge for the benefit 
of both partners. In fact, the community 
may not even know that an issue might 
exist in the first place. For example, dis¬ 
crimination based on language persists 
without notice even as other forms of 
overt discrimination are generally 
frowned upon. This can take the shape of 
discrimination based on non-standard 
dialects of English, languages other than 
English spoken in the US, or even English 
spoken as a second language. Looking at 
language from a scientific perspective can 
help not only to develop students' inquiry 
skills, but also to highlight the fact that all 
dialects are linguistically equal 
(Crawford 1995; Reaser et al. 2017], This 
is an issue of social justice and would po¬ 
tentially translate into less language- 
based discrimination in the school, family 
and broader communities with which the 
students and their families interact. But if 
the community is not aware of what lin¬ 
guistics does or of an existing issue that 
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could be addressed, and if the linguist 
does not have a pre-existing partnership 
that may have been established for some 
purpose other than CES, then the process 
towards CES will take that much longer - 
longer, I would argue, than for someone in 
a discipline that is at least somewhat bet¬ 
ter understood outside academia. Fur¬ 
thermore, the impact of the work in the 
larger community, outside of the school, 
for example, may not be visible until 
much later, as the students become agents 
of change within their families and other 
communities. In turn, the characteristics 
of these communities - extended families 
or neighbourhoods - will also direct the 
impact of the work. It will take a lot long¬ 
er to create change both with and by stu¬ 
dents whose families support the 'Eng¬ 
lish-only movement', for example. 

If CES is defined in such a way that it 
is restricted to a collaboration instigated 
by the community partner to address a 
need experienced by that community, the 
linguist cannot approach a community 
partner with an idea for a project or an 
issue that could be addressed via the 
partnership. As I suggest in the later sec¬ 
tion on lessons learned, in order to 
achieve a truly bidirectional collaboration 
the scholar must first engage in various 
activities (e.g. volunteering, community 
outreach] that will nurture trust and in¬ 
form the partner of the objectives and so¬ 
cietal benefits of the discipline, and must 
in turn be informed by the partner and 
their needs. While this may appear true 
for any discipline, the crucial point here is 
that more familiar disciplines (e.g. art, 
STEM, or health-related] will not face as 
long a process. In the next section I reflect 
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further upon my own experience and of¬ 
fer suggestions for how linguists, and oth¬ 
ers from similarly challenged disciplines, 
can develop community partnerships that 
will lead to community-engaged scholar¬ 
ship. 

Reflections of a linguist’s journey to¬ 
wards a CES partnership 

Since beginning to work with under¬ 
graduates who are prospective K-8 
teachers a decade ago, I have been con¬ 
templating the role of linguistics in the 
school curriculum. Having graduated 
from a highly theoretical linguistics de¬ 
partment, where we were all majoring in 
linguistics and then working on our doc¬ 
torate degrees, I had taken it for granted 
that interest in linguistics was 
just there in the classroom. Everyone was 
taking linguistics because they loved the 
subject for its own sake. However, faced 
with students who were taking linguistics 
classes not because they liked linguistics, 
but because they were required to take 
these classes, I found myself answering a 
lot of questions about the reasons we 
were studying language from a scientific 
perspective. While some students loved 
the subject, others struggled to under¬ 
stand its purpose. It was not difficult to 
demonstrate how certain aspects would 
be beneficial to them in their future pro¬ 
fession as teachers. For example, learning 
about dialects, linguistic diversity and bi¬ 
lingualism were topics that most students 
immediately identified with and could see 
how they would be relevant. To some ex¬ 
tent, learning about phonetics and pho¬ 
nology, the sound system of language, was 
also accepted as playing a role in how 
they could help their students to read and 
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write, and understand their students' 
phonetic spelling in the early grades. 
What was more difficult was keeping that 
interest when doing serious linguistic 
analysis, which can be tedious and chal¬ 
lenging, and getting students to think of 
ways they could use linguistics when they 
became teachers. I further realised that I, 
too, had a limited understanding of how it 
might be relevant, and that without work¬ 
ing in the K-8 classroom with teachers 
and students, I would continue to be lim¬ 
ited in my understanding. 

The idea of working with teachers in 
the classroom is not a new one. As men¬ 
tioned in the previous section, Honda, 
O’Neil, Pippin, Denham and Lobeck have 
been involved in such work for some time 
on small projects that started either in 
their children's classrooms or with teach¬ 
ers they already knew and who were 
comfortable with them. However, while 
this work constituted engaged scholar¬ 
ship, it was not necessarily community- 
engaged scholarship. This work was in¬ 
tended to introduce students to linguistics 
and was also a way to test the hypotheses 
entertained by linguists about the role 
that linguistics played in the primary and 
secondary grades, such as developing sci¬ 
entific thinking skills (Denham & 
Lobeck 2010; Honda & O’Neil 2008], The 
bidirectional and reciprocal components 
of the partnership were not obvious. 

In Spring 2015,1 had not yet encoun¬ 
tered the field of CES, but I wanted to 
begin working in a classroom. I ap¬ 
proached my daughter's former fourth 
grade teacher and suggested some ways 
in which we could talk about language 
and linguistics and how this could address 
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some of the recent common core curricu¬ 
lum standards, such as developing scien¬ 
tific writing, under the college and career 
readiness standards, or developing foun¬ 
dational skills of word analysis (e.g. work¬ 
ing with Latin and Greek roots]. The 
teacher was very open to the idea and 
graciously offered class time for me to 
volunteer once a week during the semes¬ 
ter. The lessons were primarily identified 
by me and approved by the teacher. The 
students enjoyed all the activities that we 
conducted (e.g. figuring out parts of 
speech from Lewis Carol's Jabberwocky, 
or Greek and Latin roots from Harry Pot¬ 
ter's spells]; however, we did not create 
new knowledge, as necessitated by schol¬ 
arship. I did not know how to properly 
articulate the goals of this work within 
the context of CES because I was not fa¬ 
miliar with CES. I was focused on how lin¬ 
guistics could be used in the classroom in 
a way that would engage students, and 
what I could learn from the experience so 
that I could bring that to my own class¬ 
room for future teachers at the university. 
This had the potential to be CES, but it 
was not, and I really did not know how to 
do it. No research had been conducted, 
only practice of linguistics with fourth 
graders, and observation of what that 
might mean for my own prospective 
teacher students. 

During the same semester, my insti¬ 
tution announced that there would be a 
year-long faculty learning community 
[FLC] focused on community-engaged 
scholarship, and the brief description in 
the announcement seemed to be exactly 
what I needed for the work I wanted to 
do. I applied to participate in the FLC, and 
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joined the FLC the following year. The FLC 
had three other faculty members from 
different disciplines and two facilitators. I 
naively believed that, based on my expe¬ 
rience with the fourth grade, I would be 
ready to engage in CES a year from then, 
and I saw the FLC as a supportive envi¬ 
ronment for that type of work. The plan 
was to develop a new partnership (for 
practical reasons I wanted to work with a 
school that was close to my university] 
and begin the work as soon as possible. As 
we began discussing CES and what it en¬ 
tailed, I realised that I had not understood 
it properly. In particular, the requirement 
that there be a 'bidirectional' or 'commu¬ 
nity driven’ partnership involved in iden¬ 
tifying the issue to be addressed became 
an almost insurmountable challenge. Ap¬ 
proaching a teacher at a new school with 
an idea about a partnership in a field that 
was not well understood by the communi¬ 
ty, and expecting the teacher to recognise 
a potential need that the partnership 
could address, seemed impossible. Also, 
the school I wanted to partner with was a 
new school that my children were attend¬ 
ing. As such, I had the slight, but marginal, 
advantage of being an 'insider'. The 
teachers knew me as a new parent, but we 
had no history and no relationship. Never¬ 
theless, this was helpful as I did not ap¬ 
proach teachers as a complete 'outsider' 
(Post et al. 2016], 

After a few attempts at connecting 
with teachers, which included offers by 
me to volunteer and collaborate on any 
language-related projects they might 
identify, I successfully connected with the 
teacher with whom I am currently work¬ 
ing. This was a longer process than I had 
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anticipated, spanning the academic year, 
which may have been attributable to a 
number of factors. First, the teachers may 
have been overwhelmed by the amount of 
work they had to accomplish during the 
year, and adding one more thing to the 
schedule had seemed prohibitive. Second, 
and I would argue more likely, the rele¬ 
vance of linguistics and what a potential 
partnership could accomplish was not 
obvious to the teachers. Third, and also 
probably equally significant, my in- 
between position as an insider-outsider 
at the beginning of the year shifted closer 
to 'insider' towards the end of the year, 
thus providing an advantage (Dwyer & 
Buckle 2009], Still, despite this advantage, 
it took more than two years to begin the 
CES work. 

When I met with the teacher, an 8th 
grade humanities instructor, I was forth¬ 
coming from the beginning about the 
goals of a potential partnership and 
shared with her a tremendously helpful 
tool, a matrix for planning and imple¬ 
menting a CES project (Figure 2], adapted 
by my university from the original work 
of Jeffrey Howard at the Ginsberg Center, 
University of Michigan (2007], The matrix 
outlines the purposes of a partnership 
and emphasises the role of the communi¬ 
ty partner. 

Figure 2 Matrix for planning and im¬ 
plementing a CES project 

I knew by the time we met, which 
was at the end of one year of effort and 
learning about CES, that community or¬ 
ganisations are often tired of being ap¬ 
proached by university faculty who want 
to conduct their research there (the 'para- 
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chute’ approach], so I wanted to make it 
clear from the beginning that this was not 
that type of work. The teacher was excited 
to see that the goals were truly paying 
attention to the needs of the school, and 
even though we did not have a clear idea 
of how the project would work, we decid¬ 
ed to give it a try the following year and 
see what happened. We discussed some 
possible things that we could do, and the 
teacher identified the need for her stu¬ 
dents to improve their fundamental 
knowledge of how English works so they 
could become better writers. That was a 
good start and the beginning of a develop¬ 
ing relationship. 

Over the course of the following 
school year we co-taught a group of 8th 
grade students once a week, each time 
responding to the needs of the students as 
identified by the teacher and the students. 
We worked on grammatical structure, 
Latin and Greek roots, and non-standard 
dialects of English. By the end of the year, 
we had an engaged partnership and we 
had built trust. We understood what each 
of us could bring to the partnership and 
how the students could benefit from our 
collaboration. So by the end of the first 
year of collaborative work we were 
poised to engage in CES the following 
year. 

The school is designed around pro¬ 
ject-based learning, a teaching methodol¬ 
ogy which is student-centred and via 
which students acquire skills and 
knowledge by engaging in long-term in¬ 
quiry around a particular problem or real- 
world question (Blumenfeld et al. 2005; 
Dewey 1959], While the actual work is 
outside the scope of this article, we are 
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currently exploring ways to incorporate 
linguistics into the students' projects, ra¬ 
ther than have it as a peripheral subject of 
interest, with the goal of both strengthen¬ 
ing their writing skills and making them 
more aware of linguistic diversity so they 
are more informed citizens and users of 
language. We have designed specific in¬ 
struments to evaluate whether and how 
students achieve these goals, hence our 
work now includes scholarship and the 
creation of new knowledge, which will 
benefit both the community and the uni¬ 
versity. 

What should be clear from this reflec¬ 
tion is that advancing to the starting line 
for conducting CES in a field such as lin¬ 
guistics is a very long process. In my case, 
it took over two years. Some disciplines 
may have a shorter path because they are 
better understood by the community. For 
example, STEM disciplines, because of 
their prominence in the media and in the 
school curriculum, may find it easier to 
engage in this type of work. Likewise, the 
health professions, where this work be¬ 
gan, are also better understood and the 
benefits to the community are more im¬ 
mediately obvious. Even within the field 
of linguistics there are subdisciplines 
which are easier or more difficult for the 
public to access. For example, sociolin¬ 
guistics and language acquisition are 
much more accessible, while the formal 
study of phonetics and phonology (sound 
systems] or syntax (language structure] is 
less accessible. Linguists from these sub¬ 
fields, such as myself, must find ways to 
connect their work to the broader inter¬ 
ests of the community and be committed 
to a long-term partnership so that even- 
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tually the more abstract aspects of lin¬ 
guistic study can become accessible and 
meaningful. For example, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to form a partnership with a school 
on the grounds of studying the sounds of 
language without connecting it to the role 
that sounds play in learning foreign lan¬ 
guages, or how non-native accents can be 
explained and why some accents are 
viewed as more desirable or less desira¬ 
ble than others. Some linguists have 
forged pathways within the public health 
field, focusing on issues of public health 
literacy, and have successfully contribut¬ 
ed to the public good by offering practical 
solutions to creating more accessible 
health information that is also linguisti¬ 
cally and culturally informed (Ellis, Con¬ 
nor & Marshall 2014; Parmer et al. 2015; 
Zarcadoolas 2005], 

This does not mean that the work for 
these more easily recognised disciplines 
is any less demanding - researchers still 
have to develop trusting relationships 
with community partners, and this is 
time-consuming. What it does mean, 
however, is that linguistics, in general, 
and potentially other social sciences and 
humanities have an additional obstacle to 
overcome, which is the fact that the com¬ 
munity does not know that they exist. 

To sum up, there are two reasons 
why CES is difficult for linguists: (1] the 
definition of CES and its interpretation, 
which may discourage participation in 
CES in the first place, and (2] a lack of un¬ 
derstanding of linguistics outside academ¬ 
ia. In the next section I offer suggestions 
for how this type of work can be conduct¬ 
ed more effectively by inviting linguists to 
contribute to the creation of policies clari- 
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fying community-engaged scholarship 
expectations for tenure and promotion at 
their institutions and beyond, and to en¬ 
gage in a number of activities that will 
improve understanding of linguistics out¬ 
side academia in order to eventually 
break this cycle. 

Lessons learned and potential solu¬ 
tions 

I learned two things from this two- 
year process. First, as new modes of re¬ 
search develop, we have to be careful 
with how we define them and how those 
definitions are interpreted, both at the 
individual and the institutional level. Se¬ 
cond, linguistics as a field needs to do a 
better job of making the discipline a 
household name. Students should not 
have to wait till college to hear about lin¬ 
guistics. 

Regarding the first point, current def¬ 
initions and interpretations of CES mean 
that CES will require additional time for 
some disciplines. As I have shown, it can 
take years to even begin to conduct re¬ 
search that may subsequently become 
published material, which is what promo¬ 
tion and tenure committees expect to see 
(Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer 2013], Because 
not all disciplines have the same standing 
in the community, they cannot all begin 
CES work in the same way or within the 
same timeframe. This has significant im¬ 
plications for the tenure and promotion 
process and may discourage scholars 
from participating in CES altogether, forc¬ 
ing them to focus instead on projects they 
can quickly turn into publications, but 
which may not be as meaningful. Most 
universities do not offer the support 
needed by faculty to engage in this type of 


work, yet they expect this type of work to 
be conducted. A possible solution to this 
is for scholars to advocate for the devel¬ 
opment of promotion and tenure policies 
that recognise the lengthy preliminary 
work done by the scholar with the com¬ 
munity partner as an explicitly essential 
and valid part of a faculty member's 
scholarship productivity, even though 
that work may not be published or pub¬ 
lishable in traditional venues. The Com¬ 
munity-Campus Partnership for Health 
website provides a toolkit for scholars 
(https: / / ccph.memberclicks.net/ces- 
toolkit] to help them prepare tenure and 
promotion portfolios highlighting their 
work in the community, and these schol¬ 
ars should be able to use the work en¬ 
tailed in building a community-scholar 
partnership that precedes actual CES 
work as scholarship, rather than service. 

With respect to the second point, the 
field of linguistics has already recognised 
the need to make linguistics better under¬ 
stood. If this were achieved, and people in 
the community understood 'linguistics' 
the way they understand 'mathematics' 
(mathematics itself has its own issues 
with being misunderstood by the public, 
yet it is still better understood than lin¬ 
guistics], then the journey for a linguist 
wanting to engage in CES might be some¬ 
what shortened. Some things are already 
being done to make this a reality, but the 
efforts are scattered across the country 
and conducted unsystematically by peo¬ 
ple like myself who are interested in this 
type of work. The Linguistics Society of 
America encourages public outreach, in¬ 
cluding participation in STEM events 
where community members can see lan- 
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guage as a science, and has a committee 
on Language in the School Curriculum 
charged with exploring and pursuing 
'ways in which the linguistics community 
can have an effect on school instruction in 
language-related topics, including linguis¬ 
tics' (Linguistics Society of Ameri¬ 
ca website], Current efforts include ex¬ 
ploring more ways to incorporate linguis¬ 
tics in schools and encouraging more uni¬ 
versity faculty to partner with teachers, 
particularly at the high-school level, to 
introduce linguistics to students. In addi¬ 
tion, linguists can follow the models of 
Connor, Rubin and Zarcadoolas, who have 
successfully merged their linguistics in¬ 
terests and professional training with 
public health (Ellis, Connor & Mar¬ 
shall 2014; Parmer et al. 2015; 
Zarcadoolas, Pleasant & Greer 2005], To 
these efforts I would add volunteerism, 
collaboration between linguists and facul¬ 
ty members in other disciplines to seek 
convergent goals and possible partner¬ 
ships (Anderson 2017] and working with 
university students who are studying to 
be teachers (see also Denham & 
Lobeck 2010 and Fillmore & Snow 2000], 

Based on my experience, a linguist- 
teacher partnership requires a lot of vol¬ 
unteer time; therefore, linguists interest¬ 
ed in pursuing this type of work should 
consider carefully their reasons for doing 
so (short-term product, long-term impact 
and product], the time they have to de¬ 
vote to it, and the level of departmental 
and institutional support. It is also critical 
that, in pursuing such a partnership, the 
linguist respond to the teacher's and their 
students’ needs, which may require class¬ 
room observation, becoming familiar with 
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state standards, and having open discus¬ 
sions about the needs identified by the 
teacher and how linguistics can provide 
inquiry-based creative ways of addressing 
those needs. Because volunteering may 
not always be recognised as an academic 
pursuit, when discussing this work for the 
purpose of tenure or promotion, faculty 
members should highlight the contribu¬ 
tion of the collaboration to the community 
and to their own professional develop¬ 
ment, as I have done here: it is a pathway 
towards CES and the work itself has aca¬ 
demic value. Furthermore, as more facul¬ 
ty members become involved in commu¬ 
nity-engaged work (whether service¬ 
learning or CES], linguists should seek out 
collaboration with faculty in other disci¬ 
plines with whom they may share similar 
perspectives on CES (Morrison & 
Wagner 2016], 

While it is unrealistic and impractical 
to have a linguist conducting CES in every 
K-12 classroom, linguists who work with 
future teachers at the undergraduate level 
have the opportunity to make this type of 
work relevant and to prepare their stu¬ 
dents to become teachers who will use 
linguistics in their classrooms for all its 
individual and societal benefits. Linguists 
need to develop partnerships with teach¬ 
ers so that they can tailor college-level 
linguistics curricula accordingly. One can 
envision an undergraduate course where 
prospective teachers regularly engage 
with students in schools with which the 
instructors (linguists] have established 
partnerships and actually conduct re¬ 
search. The prospective teachers might 
discuss the role of linguistics in education 
with each other and with their instructor, 
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meet with the public school teachers, and 
together establish some research topic of 
interest to both (e.g. how can students 
learn what sentence fragments are, and 
how can they edit their own writing for 
fragments?]. The prospective teachers 
might subsequently (1] discuss linguisti¬ 
cally informed approaches to understand¬ 
ing fragments, such as inquiry-based ex¬ 
ercises that illustrate what fragments are 
and how they are not always 'bad' as is 
typically taught (they are actually desira¬ 
ble in spoken language]; (2] hypothesise 
what types of activities would lead stu¬ 
dents to recognise and edit fragments in 
their own writing; and [3] conduct re¬ 
search in the classroom to evaluate 
whether those methods were successful 
and whether students understood that 
there is a difference between spoken and 
written language. This discussion could 
be extended further to differences in reg¬ 
isters and dialects, and has the potential 
to positively contribute to the public 
good. 

Linguists who do not work specifical¬ 
ly with future teachers would benefit 
from highlighting this type of work in 
their classes as well. Most undergraduates 
in linguistics do not go on to become re¬ 
searchers, but rather become technical 
writers, lawyers, speech and language 
pathologists, or foreign language teachers. 
K-12 education is a profession they 
should consider, and it might be one 
they would consider if the connections 
between linguistics and education were 
made evident. Researchers and teachers 
in fields that are in a similar situation to 
linguistics would benefit from the same 
suggestions offered above. Whatever the 
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field, finding service opportunities in or¬ 
der to develop relationships with com¬ 
munity partners can lead to the develop¬ 
ment of a CES project. One can even envi¬ 
sion a service-to-CES pathway where fac¬ 
ulty and students engage in service¬ 
learning opportunities, building trusting 
partnerships between the university and 
the community partner, which then leads 
to CES (Vogel & Seifer2011], Service¬ 
learning can be used towards this goal, as 
in the case of prospective teachers work¬ 
ing with linguistically and culturally di¬ 
verse students as they themselves build 
sociolinguistic knowledge and language 
skills that they can use in their future 
classrooms (Fan 2013], Subsequently, this 
work can lead to CES for students and lin¬ 
guists alike. 

Designing a university curriculum 
that emphasises the role of the discipline 
to the broader community will create citi¬ 
zens who take that knowledge into the 
community. As scholars in these fields, we 
need to adopt a long-term perspective 
and expect future generations to have a 
better understanding of these lesser 
known fields than has the current genera¬ 
tion. 

Conclusions 

Community-engaged scholarship is 
encouraged by universities and funding 
agencies as it offers opportunities for 
conducting meaningful work with com¬ 
munity partners for the mutual benefit of 
the community and the researcher. As 
such, CES is both a challenging and a re¬ 
warding avenue for research, as well as a 
high-stakes item in the review process for 
tenure and promotion. These two factors, 
the topic of this article, have different im- 
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plications given the current conversation 
in the CES field. As a relatively new con¬ 
cept that incorporates scholarship in 
community-engaged work, CES is still be¬ 
ing redefined, even at the individual uni¬ 
versity level. Current definitions and their 
interpretations can be too restrictive for 
disciplines that are not well understood 
outside academia, such as linguistics, 
thereby creating unanticipated challeng¬ 
es. While CES requires a significant in¬ 
vestment of time for any faculty dedicated 
to cultivating trust-based community re¬ 
lationships - a prerequisite for CES work 
- faculty in these disciplines have to 
spend much more time not only cultivat¬ 
ing the partnership, but also making the 
discipline and its benefits understandable 
to the partner without resorting to a top- 
down approach to research (where the 
academic imposes the research on the 
partner). This is necessary in order for 
both partner and researcher to arrive at a 
mutually beneficial project, which is a 
fundamental expectation of CES. A more 
prescribed definition, set at institutional 


level, can have the unintentional effect of 
limiting understanding of what CES can 
be, and in effect discourage the pursuit of 
CES by some disciplines. 

Based on my personal experience 
with the process of engaging in CES as a 
linguist, I have offered suggestions for 
linguists and academics in similar disci¬ 
plines on how to begin such work and 
how to advocate for such work to be rec¬ 
ognised for tenure and promotion pur¬ 
poses. The faculty member can seek out 
service opportunities in the community to 
learn about the potential partner's needs 
and inform them about their discipline as 
part of the partnership negotiation pro¬ 
cess. Further, they can suggest and advo¬ 
cate for the creation of university policies 
that take the lengthy and complex prelim¬ 
inary work of CES into account as part of 
the faculty member's scholarly work for 
the tenure and promotion process, and 
they can also participate in activities that 
will make their discipline more accessible 
to the public, thereby shortening the pro¬ 
cess in the long term. 
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